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FRONTIER EVANGELIST 
THE JOURNAL OF HENRY BRYSON 

edited by 
John R. Williams 

In his history of religion in the old southwest, Walter 
Brownlow Posey began his discussion of the trials of the travel¬ 
ing evangelists of the early nineteenth century by noting that, 
“The life of any preacher was hard. The ministry was no 
profession for a weakling, and preaching was no calling for one 
who loved his comforts.” Posey’s descriptions of “treacherous” 
roads and of “swollen streams” scms bridges 1 could well have 
been drawn from the journal a young evangelist named Henry 
Bryson kept while on a journey through Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Florida in 1826 and 1827. The uncertainty of life 
for one engaged in such an endeavor is illustrated by the fact 
that when Bryson finally returned to his home in South Caro¬ 
lina after an absence of many months in the wilds, he arrived 
in the best Tom Sawyer fashion to find his funeral in progress. 

Henry Bryson was born February 20, 1799, to Scotch Irish 
parents in Laurens District, South Carolina. He studied at 
Union Academy in Abbeville District, and in 1828 he graduated 
from Transylvania University in Lexington, Kentucky. He 
wanted to enter the ministry, but because his father had died 
and he was needed at home, he studied theology privately with 
John T. Pressly, the pastor of the local congregation of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, which his parents 
had joined while he was at Transylvania, rather than going 
to a seminary. 2 

Bryson was probably well trained, for this was not as 
informal an arrangement as it may seem. Pressley, who, in¬ 
cidentally, had some years previously journeyed to Tennessee 
on a mission much like the one his protege' was to undertake, 

Walter Brownlow Posey, Frontier Mission: A Flistory of Religion West of the 
Sotuhern Appalachians to 1861 (Lexington, 1966;, 19. 

"Unless otherwise noted, all biographical information about Bryson not drawn from 
the journal comes from The Centennial History of the Associate Reformed Pres• 
hyterian Church (Charleston, 1905;, 81-83. 
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was a recognized theologian. He was the synod’s “Professor of 
Divinity” from 1825 to 1831, apparently thus being authorized 
to teach privately. In 1831 Pressley became the only teacher 
at a seminary in Pittsburg. He later served as the moderator 
of the A.R.P. Synod and he was also elected president of Erskine 
College, although he declined the post. 11 The fact that he was 
Bryson’s pastor was convenient, for the education-conscious 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians probably would not have 
allowed the young man to pursue his education in this manner 
under most ministers. Bryson completed his studies and was 
licensed to preach (not administer the sacraments; that re¬ 
quired ordination) by the Second Presbytery of South Carolina 
on March 4, 1826. In December of that year, at the direction 
of his presbytery, he began the evangelistic tour described in 
his journal. 

Despite the fascinating details Bryson recorded, it is not 
possible to trace his route precisely. He often mentioned only 
the surnames of the people he visited and did not tell where 
they lived. On several occasions he spent several days moving 
about in one general area. And, he was lost at least once. 
Generally, however, his path can be followed. 

Leaving his native South Carolina, he crossed the Savannah 
River into Georgia and passed through Washington, Lexington, 
Athens, Winder and to Lawrenceville. He then went southeast 
as far as Covington, southwest to McDonough, and northwest 
to Decatur and to the Chattahoochee where he crossed into 
present-day Forsyth County. He completed the first Georgia 
leg of his journey by traveling northwest to Chattanooga. 

In Tennessee the young preacher crossed the Tennessee 
River and went by way of Jasper and Winchester to Fayetteville 
in Lincoln County, where he would later be a pastor. He spent 
some time in this general area, including a side trip into Maury 
County (although Maury and Lincoln are not now contiguous, 

they once touched corner to corner), before turning south into 
Alabama. 

Bryson traveled almost due south through Hazel Green, 


3 Ibid 304-305. 
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Huntsville, and again across the Tennessee River. He continued 
south to Blountsville and to Elyton in Jefferson County before 
turning back up Jones Valley and across to the Coosa Valley 
near New London. He then passed through Montevallo, Cen- 
treville, and down the Cahaba Valley to Selma. After some time 
in the Selma area, including a trip northwest to Perry County, 
Bryson crossed the Alabama River near Portland. He traveled 
through Wilcox County and probably a corner of Monroe on 
the way to Conecuh County. Here he again made side trips, 
including a retracing of his steps back to Portland, before 
setting out for Florida. 

The evangelist’s route then took him near present-day 
Andalusia, across the Pea River to near today’s Daleville, across 
the Choctawhatchee, and over the Chattahoochee into southwest 
Georgia. He spent some time in the areas of Quincy and 
Tallahassee, Florida before following a similar path back to 
and through south Alabama. He visited Claiborne and then 
went north up the Alabama Valley, crossing the river at Port¬ 
land again. 

At this point the journal per se ends. What follows is a 
“Way Bill.” In the journal Bryson kept a careful record of 
his expenses and of the distances he traveled, apparently in 
order to be able to present an accurate account to his presbytery. 
The way bill is this record without the interesting comments of 
the journal. 

The way bill begins in Florida. It is possible that Bryson 
returned to that state after the last journal entry, and that 
there is a gap between the two accounts. This seems unlikely, 
however, considering the time the trip would have taken. It 
would have made it very difficult for him to have returned 
to South Carolina as soon as we know that he did. More likely, 
the way bill overlaps the last part of the journal. It begins, 
as we have noted, in Florida, and it gives Bryson’s route north 
through Alabama and to the northwest corner of Tennessee. 

It is not certain why Bryson discontinued the journal in 
favor of the way bill (if indeed he did; it may be that the last 
part of the former is simply lost), nor why even the way bill 
does not detail his journey all the way back to South Carolina. 
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It seems likely, however, that the ending of the journal, at 
least, coincided with an illness. According to The Centennial 
History of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, “Dur¬ 
ing this journey he was striken with fever in Florida. His life 
was despaired of when an old Scotch Highlander visited him 
and prayed earnestly for him in Gaelic. He began at once 
to improve and always felt that his recovery was in answer to 
that prayer.” 4 The only serious illness in Florida mentioned 
in the journal, however, is that of Bryson’s horse. It is probable 
that the evangelist became ill in Alabama, not Florida, probably 
at about the time the journal proper ends (June 13, 1827). 
It is also logical that after his recovery, being both weak and 
behind schedule, he traveled faster and did less evangelizing 
on the way home, thus having less about which to write and 
less time in which to do it. 

Even the way bill, however, is incomplete. It shows that 
he traveled north to Greensboro, Tuscaloosa, and Russelville, 
and northeast to Athens and to Fayetteville, Tennessee. He then 
turned northwest to Maury County, Centerville, and Paris, and 
west to Dresden and into Obion, Tennessee’s most northwestern 
county. At this point the record ends. 

It is possible that the young preacher went through Ken¬ 
tucky on his way home, perhaps even stopping at his alma mater 
in Lexington. If this is the case, the fact that he turned in 
the opposite direction from South Carolina at Fayetteville was 
probably the result of the route planned by his presbytery. It 
it also possible, however, that in his weakened condition he 
was seeking a longer but easier way home. The roads he 
traveled during the way bill period were certainly better than 
those in northeast Alabama and north Georgia. He also avoided 
the sparsely settled Creek and Cherokee territories and the worst 
of the mountains. The fact that the way bill ends virtually on 
the banks of the Mississippi suggests that he may have gone by 
boat up that river and the Ohio to some point where easy land 
transportation would have been available—perhaps a stage from 
Louisville to Lexington and across the mountains. 

Whatever his route and why he took it, he must have 
traveled fairly swiftly from Obion. The journal ends in mid- 


A lbtd. t 82. 
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June, and, as we have seen, it is likely that he was delayed 
lor some time by an illness before continuing north. According 
to the Centennial History the trip lasted a year, but it also 
records that “On the 3rd day of November, 1827, he was or¬ 
dained to the full work of the ministry.” 5 Since this ordination 
probably did not take place immediately upon his return, it 
seems likely that he was in South Carolina at least by early 
October. 

For much of his life Bryson was an influential figure in 
his denomination, but not as a traveling evangelist. He mar¬ 
ried Hannah McMullen and they moved to Lincoln County, 
Tennessee. There, in addition to preaching, he conducted a 
“classical academy” at his home. 6 According to one writer, 
Viney Grove Academy “once ranked with the standard educ- 
tional institutions of the South.” 7 

In 1827 or 1828 Bryson and another minister, John Ren- 
wick, organized Prosperity Church near Fayetteville. Bryson 
was its minister until 1847 when he resigned because of poor 
health. The first building was a log house with a dirt floor, 
but in 1841 and 1842 a new building was constructed. It was 
destroyed by an arsonist, however, and a third building was 
erected in 1881 and 1882, a few years after Bryson’s death. 8 
Bryson is also said to have organized Bethel Church in Lincoln 
County in 1830, and to have been its first pastor. 9 In his jour¬ 
nal (entry for January 14, 1827), however, he mentioned wor¬ 
shiping in a church by that name in that same region which was 
obviously already in operation when he arrived. In 1859 he 
vas elected moderator of his denomination’s Synod. 10 Al- 
hough he was in poor health for much of his life, he lived until 
874. 

In 1919 the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 

'bid., 82-83. 

'bid., 83. 

The Goodspeed Histories of Maury, Williamson, Rutherford, Wilson, Bedford & 
Marshall Counties of Tennessee, reprinted from Goodspeed’s History of Tennessee 
\ 1866) (Columbia, Tenn., 1971), 783. 

Centennial History, 552-553. 

Goodspeed Histories, 784. 

foseph M. Wilson, The Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual Remembrances 
>f the Church for 1860 (2 vols., Philadelphia, I860), II, plate facing 184. 
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established a college at Fayetteville, Tennessee and named it 
in Bryson’s honor. It was closed in 1929 because the church 
could not afford to support two colleges (the other was Erskine) 
during the depression. However, “A large group of Bryson 
alumni and friends come to the Fayetteville A.R. Presbyterian 
Church each June for a reunion — no school left — but they 
have each other and what a marvelous spirit they have,” accord¬ 
ing to a participant. 11 

Henry Bryson probably prepared a clean copy of his jour¬ 
nal to present to his presbytery, but neither his original notes 
nor such a copy can be found. The present text is that of a 
copy made some years ago by Mrs. Pressley Fife of Fayetteville, 
Tennessee. She worked from what she described as a “very 
bad copy on onion skin.” 12 There are many obvious errors in 
this version. Some, like “Laurensville” for Lawrenceville, 
Georgia are made consistently and were probably mistakes by 
the author. Others may have been the work of copyists some¬ 
where along the line. For example, the “Judge Morton” and 
the “Martin” of December 18 and 19 are obviously the same 
person. At some points, however, it is not clear whether the 
text is correct or not. The “Mr. George McGill” of Decem¬ 
ber 10 may or may not be the same person as the “Mr. George 
McDill” of three days later. To avoid making further errors 
in the name of correction, the spelling of Mrs. Fife’s copy has 
been retained here. Definite and probable corrections appear 
in the text in brackets the first time an error appears, and in 
the footnotes. 


TRAVELS OF HENRY BRYSON 

Decb. 1826 

Monday morning Dec. [4] 1826 

On this morning about half past eight o’clock, I left 
Mother s in company with brother Wm. We traveled on to 
Pucket s Fen y on the Saluda River, 8 miles, and there we 
met with our brother in law, George Nickels. We three went 

''Letter from Mrs. Pressley Fife of Fayetteville, Tenn., Jan. 30, 1979. I am indebted 

to Mrs. Fife for the use of her text of Bryson s journal as well as for other in¬ 
formation. 

"Ibid. 
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on together to the Rev. John T. Pressly’s [Bryson’s theological 
tutor] that night and stayed with him. The day was somewhat 
disagreeable. It rained on us from near Ligon store to the 
river, then some little afterwards. The weather was cold and 
the wind blew piercing. I rode in the gig most of the day. 
Expenses were nothing. 

Tuesday morning. 9 o’clock. After breckfast [sic], here 
brother leaves us. He takes the road ... on our journey for 
Georgia. From the Rev. J.T. Pressly’s we went on to the ferry 
on little river, I crossed free. From there to Barkesdale’s ferry 
on Savannah River, 111 crossed there also free. We rode from 
there to Washington, Wilks [Wilkes] County, Georgia that 
night, we arrived there about 7 o’clock at night. Put up at 
Alexander’s tavern, after supper, George and myself went up 
street to the Presbyterian Meeting-house, where we heard the 
Rev. Mr. [Alexander H.] Webster 11 preach. After service we 
returned to the tavern, and shortly afterwards, some person 
having let Mr. Webster know that there was a preacher of the 
presbyterian order here, he immediately called at the tavern 
to see me, and invited me home with him all night. Treated 
here very . . .ndly, early the next morning I arose and went 
up to the tavern and eat breckfast and started. The day was 
clear and pleasant. I was charged $1.50 Nickels, $1.75 cents. 
There was a revival of religion commencing here. 

3 . Wednesday morning we left this in company with a Mr. 
i'mith from E. Tennessee, a Merchant, who had been at Augusta 
to purchase goods for to supply his store. We went through 
Eexinging [Lexington], a handsome little town, and proceeded 
on that day to a Mr. John Mayne’s, four miles from Athens. 
Here we were very hospitably received. Had a considerably 
long conversation on religion. The people was of the Methodist 
persuasion. I was not charged anything for my night’s lodging. 
This day was dark, foggy, cold and somewhat missty [sic] all 

"Barksdale’s Fer.” shows on a period map, near Goshen, Ga. The road Bryson 
probably followed ran from the ferry to Goshen and on to Washington. H. S. 
Tanner, "Georgia and Alabama” from American Atlas (Philadelphia, 1823; reprint 
ed., Atlanta, n.d.;, 

‘Webster (d. 1827;, formerly "a tutor in the college at Athens,” came to Washing¬ 
ton in 1823 and was also "Rector of the Academy” there. The church building 
was apparently completed in 1826. Eliza A. Bowen, The Story of Wilkes County 
Georgia , ed. Louise Frederick Hays (Marietta, Ga., 1950), 159-162. 
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day we never saw the sun during the day. We rode about 
40 miles. 

4. Thursday morning we went through Athens, a town of con¬ 
siderable size, situated on the [North Fork of the Oconee] 
River. Two miles beyond this we separated with Mr. Smith 
of Tennessee. He took the right and we the left hand towards 
Larensville [Lawrenceville] in Guinette [Gwinnett] county. 
Passed by Pentecosts, jugtavern [now Winder], into the hog 
mountain road 15 and a way into Alen Coleman’s 11/2 miles below 
B’s Mill on the Alcovy River. Stayed allnight here for nothing. 
This was another very dark missty and cloudy day, we never 
saw the sun until near night. We traveled near 57 miles. The 
land nothing but poor hills and nobs, desolate looking places. 

5. Friday morning, left C’s at sunrise, went in by Elijah 
Foster’s, we spoke and then went on to Mr. Morrow’s on Yellow 
River, took breckfast and had our horses fed, charge nothing. 
4 miles from here to Laurensville. We went on to Laurensville, 
a very flourishing little Town, here enquired for John Mills, 
the Blacksmyth, found him, and. after a short conversation, 
George Nickels and I parted. We went on to find Andrew 
Hunter in the lower edge of Guinette, and I stopped and took 
dinner at the Tavern with J. Mills. After dinner, he rode out 
with me to Stewarts, the Silver Smiths 2 miles from town. 
Stopped here a short time. Then went on to Mr. Joseph 
Coney’s 4 miles farther on Yellow Riber [sic]. The place 
where I was sent by order of presbytery. Here stayed all night. 
The day was clear and pleasant. 

6th. Saturday morning. Stayed at Mr. Coney’s until evening, 
and then went to his Son’s, J.C.’s and preached that night. And 
notwithstanding the night was cold and the warning short, there 
was a considerable number assembled. I stayed at young Jos. 
Coney’s. 

7. Sabbath. This day preached to a large and respectable as¬ 
semblage. The people appeared to pay good attention to sermon. 

15 The Hog Mountain Road “is coincident with present Georgia Highway 53, running 
from Winder to Watkinsville." It apparently extended to Hog Mountain near 
Buford in Gwinnett County. Kenneth K. Krakow, Georgia Place-Names (Macon, 
Ga., 1975), 110. 
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: went this night to Mr. John Weed’s, about one mile from 
Mr. C’s. 

. Monday. This morning I took my leave of these people 
and went on to Mr. Stewart’s, the silver smith’s, and took 
dinner and had my horse fed. I then went on to Laurensville 
and preached by candle light in the academy, the house was 
crowded with hearers and we had good order. In the village 
there are a male and female teacher, a Mr. [John S.] Wilson, 16 
a presbyterian clergiman [sic], and a Miss Farrow are the 
proprietors. 

Presbyterianism flourishes considerably here. The greatest 
number, and also the most intelligent and respectable citizens 
are professors of one church or other. There are also a great 
number of Methodists and some Baptists. 

9. Tuesday. After breckfast, expenses nothing, I went down 
to Covington county seat in Newton. Put up with a Baptist 
clergyman, Mr. Hand, Thomas J. Hand. Preached in the court¬ 
house, there was not a very great collection. There is an 
academy here taught by the Rev. Mr. Hand. There are a great 
number of professors but mostly of the Methodist order. My 
expenses were nothing here. Mrs. Hand’s maiden name was 
Arrington, formerly an attendant on Mr. Loury’s ministry near 
Louisville. 


10th. Wednesday. 1 left Covington going a west direction, 
crossed Yellow River at Briant’s bridge 3 miles from C. and 
there to the snapping sholes on South River [Snapping Shoals, 
ast of McDonough] 7 miles to Mr. George McGill’s. These 
holes is the end of navigation. I stayed at Mr. McGill’s this 
light and next day till 3 o’clock. The people here are indeed a 
ery kind people. 


The land here is tollerable good, and is selling from two 
o 5 dollars an acre. On this river at these sholes there is a 


The Reverend Dr. John S. Wilson" came to Lawrenceville in 1824 and "took 
charge of the Lawrenceville Academy in 1826 and was its rector or superintendent 
tor twelve years." He was pastor of l’airview Presbyterian Church and later of 
Goshen Church. James C. Flanigan, History of Gwinnett County Georgia. (2 vols. 
Hapevillc, Ga., 1943 and 1956), 1, 69. 
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great trap fishery for catching shad. 

11. Thursday. I came up this evening to Mr. Russel’s Tavern 
in McDonough County seat of Henry, enquired for Doctor 
Stokes, but he had gone out of town and was not to be in until 
the next day. The people of the tavern were generally peace¬ 
able, but great politicians [sic], and argued to late at night 
on the sublect [sic]. The land up from the snapping sholes to 
McDonough is indeed but poor. This town is flourishing fast, 
a splendid court house is near about finished. 

12. Friday. I stayed at the tavern until after breakfast, 
then was conducted by Mr. Russel over to Stokes’s boarding 
house but he was not at home, and I stayed there until about 
12 o’clock at which time he came home. I took dinner and 
supper here with Stokes’ and after night preached to a very 
small number of people. I stayed all night with Dr. Stokes. 
Paid nothing for my dinner and supper at Stokes’ boarding 
house, not at the Russel’s tavern. 

13. Saturday. This morning I saw Mercer Babb. I started 
before breckfast and came down to Mr. George McDill’s, 
preached to but a small collection of people. The place of 
preaching was a small distance from McDill’s gate at a stand. 

14. Sabbath. This day was clear and nice. A vas [sic] con¬ 
course of people assembled. I preached two sermons to them, 
the [sic] behaved really well, went after dinner to James 
Gastons one mile off. 

15. Monday. It rained near all night, and after breckfast this 
morning, then broke off. The good people gave me nine dol¬ 
lars and a quarter for my labours among them. Thomas 
McDill, and James Gaston came with me about 15 miles. Came 
through a very poor part of the country part of the way, a very 
rich one the other. Came on by where Wm. Rodgers lives, 
and the Hollingsworths. The country about them is very hilly 
not so very rich, but from them up to near Decator [sic], is 
really good. I came on to Decator the distance of about 42 miles 
There found Doc. Calhoun the first man. Put up at William’s 
tavern, eat supper, and C. and myself went up to Mr. Lemmon’s, 
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a member of Mr. [A.] Kirkpatrick’s 17 church. I preached to a 
house crowded full and the doors also full. The people behaved 
well. After sermon I returned to Mr. Lemmon’s, stayed all 
night. Saw James Stokes. Charged nothing for either my 
horse or self. 

16. Tuesday. I left Decator in company with a young man, 
a mechanic, formerly from Virginia, he came with me 10 miles. 

I this day came through a vast tract of good country on to the 
Chattahoochee. Traveled a north and northeast direction all 
day. Crossed the Chattahoochy [sic] into the Cherokee Nation 
at Rodger’s ferry and stayed with him all night. He was a 
good old Methodist and charged me nothing for a nights lodging 
and breckfast next morning. This, his ferry and dwelling, are 
about 13 miles from Laurensville, Guinette County. 18 

17. Wednesday. This is a fair and clear day. I took a new 
blazed way from this into the Alabama road one mile and a 
half of Blackburns on the old federal road, and after going 
along the Alabama road 1/2 mile, took a little road and crossed 
the Hightower River and went in the Tennessee road, 19 about 

1 "A Kirkpatrick” was received in Hopewell Presbytery (Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A.) in Georgia from South Carolina Presbytery in 1826, and dismissed to South 
Carolina in 1829. James Stacy, A History of the Presbyterian Church in Georgia 
(Elberton, Ga., n.d.), 332. 

"A Cherokee (or, more likely, part Cherokee) family named Rogers, kinsmen of 
the humorist Will Rogers, lived and operated a ferry on the Chattahoochee where 
Rogers’ Bridge is now. According to Goff, the home and ferry were in Forsyth 
County, but a U.S. Geological Survey map (Duluth Quadrangle) shows the bridge 
south of the Forsyth line, crossing the river between Gwinnett and Fulton Counties 
just north of Duluth. John H. Goff, Placenames of Georgia, ed. Francis Lee Utley 
and Marion R. Hemperley (Athens, Ga., 1975), 458. 

A number of routes were called "the Alabama Road.” Two “Federal Roads” ran to 
the west. This must have been the one which ran from “the present Hall-Jackson 
County line northwestward across the Cherokee country toward Knoxville and 
Nashville.” Ibid., 393. There is a Hightower Creek in Forsyth County, but the 
name is a corruption of Etowah, so this could have been the river of that name of 
which Hightower Creek is a tributary. Krakow, Georgia Place-Name, 108. An 
'important Cherokee route known as the Tennessee Road or Sally Hughes Trail,” 
the latter name derived from that of “a ferry on the Etowah which was maintained 
by a Cherokee woman named Sally Hughes,” could have taken Bryson to Tennessee. 
More likely, however, he followed the “Old Federal Road” (a name common to a 
number of roads; this one was also called the “Cherokee Federal Road of 1805”) 
which ran from Flowery Branch, Ga. across the Cherokee lands to Tennessee. One 
branch led past Vann’s home and Taylors, a stage stop, both of which Bryson men¬ 
tioned, to Missionary Ridge and beyond. Both roads are discussed and the latter is 
mapped in Goff, Placenames , 251-252, 254n., 349-360. 
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27 miles from Rodger’a. In this part of the road there is some 
of the very best of land. I saw no house but one from the 
time I left Rodger’s till I came on the Alabama road. I went; 
to judge Daniel’s 20 this night. The whole distance 42 miles. 

18th. Thursday. Paid 75 cents for my night’s lodging. This 
morning my horse is foundered, and has been very sick the. 
over night, and has beat himself very much. Traveled alone 
this day to judge Morton’s, a large white house, the enter¬ 
tainment good. Paid 8714 for lodging and turnpikeage. This 
was a very wet day until after 12 o’clock. It then cleared off 
cold. 30 miles traveled. This is mountainous country. 

19. Friday. I left Martin’s [sic] with a sorrowful heart. 
My horse was so bad floundered that he could scarcely walk. 
I came on to Van’s 15 miles, took breckfast, and had my horse 
fed, and paid 371/4 cents. This is a splendid brick building and 
well finished off, outside and inside. 21 Came on this night to 
the widow Wolf’s, a half breed, was well used. Whole distance 
traveled this day 28 miles. 

20. Saturday. I paid this morning 75 cents for my supper 
and horse the over night. Then came on to Mr. Taylor’s 22 12 
miles, took breckfast and had my horse fed, paid 371/2 cents. 
In comeing [sic] here I turned off the main road about a half 
a mile back. These people are half breeds, or rather more so. 
They are remarkably friendly and sociable, much more so than 
I have yet seen. This river I cross here so many times is called 
the Sickamoga [Chickamauga]. The country is hilly and poor 
except on the watercourse. Here it is rich. Paid here 37l/> 
cents for my horse fee and breckfast. Then I came on to 
Coody’s 7 miles, stopped and stayed all night. These appear to 

^'Possibly R. F. ("Uncle Frank” Daniel, an early settler of Cherokee County. The 
surname could not have been too common in a time of such sparse white settlement 
Lloyd G. Marlin, History of Cherokee County (Atlanta, 1932), 36, 38-39. 

"‘Joseph Vann's fine home still stands about two miles from Chatsworth, Ga. "Rio 
Joe” was the wealthiest member of probably the wealthiest Cherokee family. Henr/ 
Thompson Malone, The Cherokees of the Old South (Athens, Ga., 1956), 1, 12! , 
150, 204n. Also see Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood, The Chattanoo 
Country , 1540-1976 (Knoxville, Tenn., 1977), 68. 

“"'A "noted public stop” near Ringgold Gap in Catoosa County. Goff, Placename 
358. In 1826, however, there was probably no stage service in the area, ari 
Taylors was probably not yet so well-known. 
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be very clever decent people. I truly am this night tired and 
nearly worn out. I feel considerably depressed in spirits. 0 
the fortitude, perseverance, and resignation that a missionary 
of the cross of Christ needs. Had not God given them many 
great and exceeding precious promises for to rely on they 
would certianly shrink back from the undertaking. 0 the 
difficulties and hardships, to which they are exposed. My 
heart truly feels sorrowful and greatly discouraged, but 0 that 
the Lord may strengthen me, and incourage [sic] me in his 
work. Paid for the night 75 cents. 

21. This morning paid 75 cents, my horse is very lame, can 
scarcely walk. I came on two and one half miles to Brainard 
[Brainerd], the missionary station, and put up here for the 
Sabbath. Found here the Rev. Mr. [Samuel A.] Worcester 23 
and his wife, he however was not at home and Mr. Ellsworth 
and his lady, he is the principle [sic] teacher of the boys and his 
lady is chief cook. Miss Sawyer is the principle among the girls. 
Mr. Veil and his lady attend to domestic affairs. Mr. Funnel 
a blacksmith. Mr. Blunt and his cooks. I stayed and preached 
once on the Sabbath. 


22. Monday. My horse is very little better. This day I visited 
all the different rooms and classes, heard them recite, and lec¬ 
tured a short time to them, and sang and prayed with them 
and then left them. This night it snowed and your other mis¬ 
sionary came in and they would have me to preach again to their 
other students. I conformed to their request. 


23. Tuesday. I stayed this day until one o’clock, and then left 
this and went to one Mr. [Daniel] Ross’s, 24 a white man, living 


Brainerd Mission, a mission to the Cherokees, was founded by the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions in 1817 and is the origin of the name 
Missionary Ridge. President Monroe visited there in 1819. Samuel Austin Wor- 
chester later became famous as the plaintiff in the celebrated battle-winning but 
war-losing Supreme Court case, Worcester v. Georgia (1832), an attempt to stop 
Georgia from stealing lands over which the Cherokees held sovereignty. The court 
found for Worcester (i.e. the Cherokees), but as Andrew Jackson had prophesied, 
John Marshall was not able to enforce the decision. Stanley J. Folmsbee, Robert E. 
orlew, and Enoch L. Mitchell, Tennessee: A Short History (Knoxville, Tenn., 
1969), 152-153; and Govan and Livingood, Chattanooga Country, 61-64, 68. 
Daniel Ross (b. 1760 in Scotland), a trader, operated a "store on Chattanooga 
Creek near the foot of Lookout Mountain and operated there until about 1816.” 
His wife was the mixed-blood daughter of another Scottish trader, John McDonald, 
heir son, John Ross, operated Ross s Landing, the seed of the future city of 
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at the lookout mountain. This day was cold and disagreeable. 
Ross lives 7 miles from the Missionary station. One of his black 
family having died, he requested of me the favour of delaying 
on the next day and speaking a word for them. I believing that 
the rest would be for my horses [sic] good, consented to do so. 
I paid for my boarding and care of my horse 2 dollars during 
Sabbath and Monday and part of Tuesday. 

25. Wednesday. This morning is one of the coldest I have as 
yet experienced. As soon as breckfast was over and the coffin 
was finished I commenced preaching. I gave a short discourse 
from these words, Job. 14 Ch. 1st V. “Man that is born of woman 
is of few days and full of trouble.” 

There were several full blooded Indians, some half breeds 
and a number of blacks, they conducted just tollerably well. 
The old man Ross very ardently insisted that I should stay with 
him that day and night, as it was so extremely cold. I could not 
however, but started on my way a little after twelve o’clock. 
I was charged nothing for myself and horse. This was one of 
the coldest days I ever felt. I really thought my fortune hard, 
but when thinking of my dear Redeemer’s difficulties, and his 
aples. [sic] and followers [sic] troubles to preach the gosple 
[sic] I then was perfectly easy and satisfied. Paid five cents 
tole gait [sic]. This night I traveled late after the big star was 
down, and never was so cold before. I came on to the Tennessee 
River and there stayed. Here there was a company of wicked 
hog-drovers. This is Vann’s establishment. 23 

Chattanooga, beginning in about 1815. John Ross was from 1828 until his death 
in 1866 the principal chief of the Cherokees. It was he who in 1820 led them to 
adopt a republican form of government, and later he was the leader in the struggle 
against removal. Gertrude McDavis Ruskin, John Ross: Chief of an Eagle Race 
(n.p., 1963), 15, 20; William T. Alderson and Robert M. McBride, eds., Ten¬ 
nessee Historical Markers (n.p., 1962), 102; Donald Davidson, The Tennessee, 
2 vols. Vol. I: The Old River (New York, 1946), 148, 214, 261, 267, 272, 275; 
and Robert Sparks Walker, Lookout: The Story of a Mountain Kingsport, Tenn.. 
1941), 176-177, 227-229. 

2> It seems likely that this commercial establishment belonged to the same Joseph 
Vann at whose home Bryson had had breakfast a few days earlier. Vann owned a 
hotel and ferry on the Chattahoochee just north of Roger's ferry, and he probably 
owned this one on the Tennessee, as well. It is certain that when the Cherokees 
lost their lands in Georgia, he moved to Hamilton County, Tennessee and lived 
there until 1838 when they were expelled from that state. Goff, Placenames, 217, 
351-352, and Alderson, et. al. f Historical Markers, 94 
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26. Thursday. I paid' one dollar for my night’s lodging and 
passage over the Tennessee River. I then came on to Jasper 
C.H. 5 miles and took breckfast at Russel’s tavern, paid 50 cents, 
and then came on to the top of Cumberland Mnt. and stayed at 
one Gibson’s, an indifferent house of entertainment. This day 
I never saw the like of pigeons. At the foot of Cumb. Mt. there 
is a tole gait [sic] at which I paid seven pence. 

27. Friday. I paid 62% cents my mornings [sic] bill for 
supper, bed ano horse feed. Then came on through Winchester 
one mile and put up at one, Mr. Benj. Dechard’s, 20 one of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and he is a very kind man indeed. 
I went with him to society this night in town and there found 
a very pious and feeling and aparently living set of Christians. 
I spoke to them a short time and prayed with them. We had 
an interesting meeting, then came home. And Mr. Deckard 
[sic], knowing that I did wish to hire a horse, offered me his 
large mule to ride down to the people of Lyncoln [Lincoln] 

County. I thanked him and gladly accepted his offer. I paid 
nothing for the night etc. 


28. Saturday. After breckfast I left here humbly riding upon 
a mule, yet joyful that I was so highly favored, I came on down 
to Fayetteville, there came in with Hugh Parkinson, an elder 
of Elk River congregation and he conducted me to old Mr. 
Taylor’s an elder of the same, where we stayed all night. Here 
is the place assigned by Presbytery to me to visit. From about 
11 miles above Fayetteville the good land commences, and con¬ 
tinues along down here. This resembles old Kentucky. 


29. Sabbath. This is a very cold windy and snowy day. 1 
went to the meeting house preached to a considerable congre¬ 
gation, never scarcely suffered so much with cold in my life 
alter sermon, came home to Mr. Taylor’s. 


Monday. This is certainly the most bitter cold weather that 

e e r I felt in all my travels. I stayed all day here, had several 
visitors and spent the night. 

39. Tuesday. The weather this day moderates a little. I had 

the good fortune to get young Mr. Hamilton to undertake to 

% ‘ " 

A fading merchant in Winchester. Goodspeed Histories, 797. 
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go with the mule back and to bring down my horse. Stayed 
all day here again. 

31. Wednesday. This is fast day. We attended church and 
after sermon I went home with Mr. Johnothan Anderson and 
stayed with him this night. 

32. Thursday. This day Mr. Kidd came over for me and I 
went and spent this day and night with him. 

33. Friday. I went home with Mr. Eli Tailor and spent this 
day and night. 

34. Saturday. 6th Jan. 1827. I went over Elk River to Mr. 
Brown Parkinson’s. 

7th. Sabbath. This day I spoke to a respectable little society. 
I stayed all night here again and had the tooth ache badly. I got 
little or no sleep this night with it. 

8. Mon. Mr. Park, and I went and got my tooth drawn out. 
And this day went over to his brother in law’s Mr. Bingham’s 
and stayed all night. 

9. Jan. Tues. We went home to his house and then down to 
his brother’s, Hugh, Pr. and stayed there that night. 

10. Jan. Wednesday. I stayed and studied here. 

11. Jan. Thurs. Mr. P. and I went down to old Mr. Leg¬ 
horn’s and over some land close by in that settlement. I came 
back home to his house that night. 

12. Jan. Fri. This day studied until evenight and then went 
over to Stewart’s and Cochern’s and stayed there all night. 

13. Jan. Sat. Several of us went over the river. I stayed at 
old Mir. Taylor’s. 

14. Jan. Sab. We attended sermon, at Bethel, and I returned 
after sermon by old Mr. Tailor’s, eat dinner, and went over to 
Anderson’s and stayed all night. 
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Id. Jan. Mon. This morning Mr. Kidd and myself went up 

to the people of Head Spring and stayed all night at 
McAdam’s. 

16. Jan. Tues. We had sermon here at this place today, and 
then on to Mr. Carpenter’s and tarried all night there. 0 but 
it is cold weather. 


17. Jan. Wed. This day we start for Maury county [sic]. 
And landed at old Mr. Scott’s. 27 We tarried all night with 
him. 

18. Jan. Thurs. We went on to Mr. William Galloway’s and 

not finding the Preacher 28 there we went on the tailors [sic], 

where I got my coat mended and paid 37i/o, and then came back 

to Wm. Galloway’s, found the preacher, and tarried all night 
here. 


19. Jan. Frid. We stayed with Mr. Galloway until after din¬ 
ner, and then we went over to Mr. Matthew’s esq. stayed there 
this night. 


20. Jan. Sat. We went in company with Mr. Harris about 
6. Then went on by ourselves down about 6 or 7 miles farther 
to old Mr. Heart’s a member of Union congregation 29 in Maury 
County, we stayed all night with him. 


Probably Samuel Scott, an early (1810) settler of the area, originally from North 
Caiolina (probably Mecklenburg County). He was one of the original ruling elders 
m Hopewell A.R.P. Church, not far from Bigbyville, which was founded in 1820 
by the Rev. Isaac Greer. The first permanent pastor there was Robert Galloway 
(see below), and Brysons son, John H. Bryson, was the pastor from 1854 to 
1865 or 1866. Centennial History, 125-126, 493; [William Stuart Fleming], 
a Historical Sketch of Maury County (Columbia, Tenn., 1876; reprint ed., 1967), 

an d William Bruce Turner, History of Maury County, Tennessee (Nashville, 
1955), 102, 165-166. 


Robert Millen Galloway, born in York County, S.C. on December 25, 1796. An 
'S20 graduate of the University of North Carolina, he was licensed that year and 
immediately went to Maury County where he was pastor of both Hopewell and 
Rnion Churches. Bryson later conducted his wedding (to Eliza Ann Leetch). 

illiam Galloway must have been a relative. Centennial History, 125-126. 

I nion was in the western part of the county near Cathey’s Creek on a farm owned 
C*' a Mr. Kinzer. The building was destroyed March 21, 1835' by a tornado. 
£ irner (Maury County, 165) says it was never rebuilt, but according to the 
ntennial History (601) a new building was erected the following year and the 
(K ganization was dissolved at some later date. 
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21. Jan. Sab. We attended sermon at Union. There was but 
a small collection of people out on this occasion. We went this 
evening to Mr. Faries’. 

22. Mon. We came up to old Mr. Scott’s and had sermon at 
his house. There I found my cousin James Bryson and I went 
with him this evening. 

23. Tuesday. Mr. Kidd and Wm. Hamilton and I came on 
this day up to Mr. Carpenter’s on the Ridge between Elk and 
Duck Rivers, there we met with the Rev. Mr. Galloway and 
J. Anderson. 

24. Wednesday. We went to Head Spring and G. and myself 
spoke to the people. I stayed at Mr. McClain’s. Rec’d 3*4 
Dollars. 

25. Thurs. This day we came on down to Mr. Anderson’s, 
and took a small rout [sic] over some land. Here we saw some 
of as good land as I would wish to see. 

26. Friday. Anderson and Myself went to visit old Mr. Hughs, 
who was supposed to be lying on his death bed. He is a man 
well acquainted with the scriptures, and apparently a very pious 
man. I spent truly an agreeable day with him. This evening 
I went to old Mr. Taylor’s. 

27. Jan. Sat. After dinner Henry Taylor and myself went 
over Elk river [sic] to Mr. Cockern’s. I stayed with him this 
night. 

28. Sab. We attended preaching at Mr. Brown Parkinson’s. 
There was a very large and respectful assembly here this day. 
I tarried here all night. 

29. Mond. Several of the congregation assembled in to see 

me start on my mission. I left Mr. B. Parkinson’s about 9 

* 

o’clock. Parkinson went with me to the Alabama line joined 
with the Tennessee. This day I went through a tract of rich 
rich country. Passed through Hazelgreen and Huntsville, nice 
little towns and came on to one Mr. Turner where I paid him 
87*4 cents for my nights [sic] lodging. 30 33 miles. 

Bryson was on the Meridian Road/’ so named because it followed a surveyor’s 
meridian for part of its length. He would also have passed through Meridianville* 
Peter A. Brannon, By-paths in Alabama (Montgomery, 1929), 37. 
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30. Tues. This morning I rode on to Ditto’s landing 31 on 
Tennessee River. There put up at Dr. Wily’s and at 12 o’clock 
preached to almost the empty walls. There are a great number 
of people here in this little town but they are a most desperately 
wicked, disapated people. I had a thought of spending the day 
with the people of that place, but when I found that even when 
there was sermon at their doors they would not come to it, 
stood without talking and swearing, I thought it was high time 
for me to be traveling, therefore I put off as soon as sermon 
was over and I got my dinner. Dr. Wily paid my ferriage over 
the river. 0 the wickedness of man. I went this evening to a 
Mr. Cay’s on Cumberland Mt. 8 miles from the river. 3 miles to 
Dr. Wily’s, 8 to Cay’s — 11. 

31. Wed. I traveled part of this day in the edge of the 

Cherokee Nation. I took breckfast and had my horse fed at 
one Mr. Henderson’s, and paid him 50 cts, and came on this 

night to Blountsville, preached there to a small society of well 

behaved people. Paid nothing for my night’s lodging. 40 

miles. 32 

1. Feb. Thurs. I left this village and crossed Big and Little 
Black Warrior Rivers and took breckfast at the widow Hamby’s 
[Mrs. Gabriel Hanby] and paid her 50 cts. and came on in to 
lone’s [Jone’s] Valley to one Mr. George Nash’s, 33 38 miles. 

!1 "Old Man” John Ditto, a Pennsylvanian, was perhaps the first white resident of 
Madison County. He lived among the Iidians, working as a trader, at Ditto’s 
Landing (or Cherokee-Old-Fields) near present-day Whitesburg. Edward Chambers 
Betts, Early History of Huntsville, Alabama (n.p., 1909; rev. ed., Montgomery, 
1916), 6; Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography (4 vols., Chicago, 1921), II, 923. 

'“Bryson was probably on the "Bear Meat Cabin Road” which ran south from Ditto’s 
Landing to Blountsville (formerly called Bear Meat Cabin) and which included 
a fifteen mile stretch through Cherokee territory. At Blountsville it turned south and 
southwest to Tuscaloosa. Blount County Historical Society, The Heritage of Blount 
County (n.p., 1972; reprint ed., 1977), 18. This road and others are shown on 
a map, "Historic Roads and Trails,” published by the Alabama Highway Depart¬ 
ment (1975). 

' Col. or Gen. Gabriel Hanby of Henry County, Va. and his wife Nancy, the daughter 
of a Col. Nicholas of North Carolina and later of the Knoxville area, moved to 
Alabama in 1817 and settled "on a tract near the Polly Martin Ford on the Warrior 
River, just below the junction of the Little Warrior and the Blackburn Fork of the 
Warrior River” near today’s Locust Fork. They built and operated a three-story 
tag inn. Hanby was the Blount County representative in the constitutional conven¬ 
tion, and he later served in the legislature. The county court met for the first 
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2. Feb. Paid 75. This morning, having heard of John Craw¬ 
ford who was living about one mile off the road, I concluded 
that I must go and see him. I went to his father in laws old 
Mr. Irwin’s, and took breckfast, and then went down to Craw¬ 
ford’s. After this I came on to Mr. Alexander English’s son’s 
house about 14 miles from where I stayed all night. He is a 
Ceceder [Associate Reformed Presbyterian]. 

3. Sat. I came home with the old man English and stayed 
until Sab. morning. 3 miles. 

4. Sab. His family and I went to sermon at Elyton. There 
was a large assembly, and conducted well. I went home with 
Joseph Hodges. I received nothing for my services. 12 miles. 

5. Mon. I stayed this day with Mr. Hodges. 

6. Tues. I left T. [sic] Hodges to go to Coosy [Coosa] Valley. 
But Cahaba River being between me and it, and the River being 
raised by rain so as I could not ford it, I concluded that I would 
head it, and did so. I traveled this day up lone’s Valley up to 
near the head, to one McAdams. I stayed at a place called 
the Big Spring. It rained on me all day. This night I stripped 
off and dried my clothes and things in my saddle bags. 

7. Paid 62V> This was a rainy dark morning. I hated much 
to start out in the rain, but had to do so. I found by enqiury 
that there was a creek which would swim a horse a short dis¬ 
tance from this place, and therefore my passage the roadway 
into the Cahaba Valley was not passable. I enquired if there 
was no way of wading the creek. The reply was, that there was 
none without going part of the way through the woods. I was 
afraid to try it my lone and endeavored to hire the old man to 
go with me but as it was raining so hard he would not. I then 
resolved to try it my lone. There was a little path way for 
about 4 miles, then for 5 or 6 miles there was none. I con¬ 
cluded that I could steer the) course right, but got lost and 
wandered about up and down through the mountains for the 
greater part of the day. In the evening, however, I got out into 

time in 1820 at the Hanby s inn, with George Nash as Chief Justice. Hanby died 

in 1824 or 1826. Heritage of Blount County, 24-26, 71, 266; and Owen, History, 

111,739-40. 
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the Cahaba Valley to one Watson’s, and there stayed all night. 
I was wet through all my clothing, cloke, coat, j acket and shirt. 
A wonderful day’s rain indeed. 

This day I saw a great many deer skipping about over the 
hills. 

8th. Th. This morning is fair. I stayed until after breakfast, 
and was charged nothing. The man was so kind as to take his 
horse and put me into the trail which crossed over the mountains 
into the Coosa Valley. The distance was only about 12 or 15 
miles. I got along tollerably well this day. I landed at tailor 
Lockridge’s this night in Coosy V. 

9th. F. After breckfast I started down the valley to Wm. 
Flemming’s and, when attempting to swim my horse across 
Kelley’s creek I had like to have gotten my horse drowned. 
However we were both preserved. I came on to Wm. Flem¬ 
ming’s this night. 

10th. Sat. I stayed here all day and this night. 

11th. Sab. This day we had sermon at Wm. F’s. There was 
a considerable collection of people for such a thinly settled place. 

The people conducted with becoming respect. This night I 
stayed also here. 

12th. Mon. After dinner I went over to Hugh Wiseman’s and 
stayed there this night. H.W. lives about a quarter of a mile 
off Wm. F’s. 

18th. Tues. I left here and came down the V. to John N’s. 
and stayed with him this night. 


14th. W. This morning I left John N’s, and went up to Robert 
^ s > stayed a short time, and then went on by John Strain’s 
and from that down to John W.’s. I tarried here this night. 

H th. Th. I stayed here from this till Monday morning all 
e cept one night I went over to stay with Mr. Elliott, Wiseman’s 
son-in-law. 
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19th. M. This day I came on down to John Seely's and here 
spent the night 5 miles below Willson Hill/’ 4 

20th. Tu. This day I turned into the Cahaba river and went 
into the falls of it at a little town called Centerville [Centre- 
ville], and went on 5 miles below this on the river and stayed 
at cousin Johnathan Potts. 

21. W. This day I rested and preached here at night. 

22. Th. I came on down the river to old Town, 35 and then 
took the ridge road to Sellma [Selma], and stayed this night 
[at] a baptist friend’s house, 8 miles from Selma. 

23. Fri. Having made some enquiry for the peoples name 
that I was sent to, came on to one of them by the name of 

i 

Craig, esq. Here I stayed this day out and Satturday [sic]. 

24th. Sat. During this day I stayed at esq. James Craig’s 30 
and studied over some things for sabbath. 

25th. Sab. We attended church and there were but few con¬ 
sidering the day and the thickness of the settlement of the 
country. One woman fainted during the second prayer. The 
Rev. Alexander came this afternoon to attend a bible class 
at this place. He then appointed sermon at Craig’s after night. 
There were a considerable number attended this evening. I, 
in the first place gave them a short sermon, and then A. gave 

" 4 An early name for Montevallo, probably then still in use although an 1823 map 
gives the present name. The city was named for the first resident, Jesse Wilson, one 
of Jackson’s soldiers. Ibid., II, 1036; Peter A. Brannon, Adventures on the Highroad 
(Montgomery, 1930), 29; and Tanner, "Georgia and Alabama.” There is, how¬ 
ever, a Wilsonville near the Coosa. 

'"Old Town or Cahaba Old Town, now perpetuated on the map only by the name 
Old Town Creek, was about seven miles north northeast of Marion. "General 
Highway Map: Perry County, Alabama” (n.p., 1949); and Calvin D. Cowles, 
comp., The Official Atlas of the Civil War (Washington, 1891-1895; reprint ed,, 
New York, 1958), plate CXLVIII. 

“Craig, who was born Dec. 2, 1800 in Chester District, S.C., came, after a stay in 
Tennessee, to Dallas County with his family. He was elected County Court Clerk 
in 1828. He or a kinsman operated Craig’s Ferry on the Cahaba River. John 
Hardy, Selma (Selma, Ala., 1879; reprint ed., 1957), 181-182; and Walter M. 
Jackson, The Story of Selma (Birmingham, Ala., 1954), 35. Also see 102, 133, 
140, 185, 186. 
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them an exhortation, nothing for my labours. 

26th. Mon. I stayed here until after dinner, and then went 
in company with some of Mr. Craig’s family to the other side 
of Cahaba River to one Mrs. Johnston’s, where I had appointed 
to preach on Tuesday. 

27. Tu. On this day there were a considerable number who 
attended at this place. The people were in appearance very 
much pleased, and would have me to stay another sabbath with 
them. I considered and did so. :i7 


28th. W. I went up into Perry county, and stayed with one 
esq. Thomas Craig’s. From Johnston’s nearly up here there 
are large prairies the distance of 16 miles. 

March 1st. Thur. This was a most tremendous day of thun¬ 
der and rain. And consequently I stayed here another night 
and day. 


2nd. Fri. By appointment we had sermon up here in 11/2 
miles of Craig’s. There were but few out here this day. I went 
home with James Johnston and preached at his house by candle 
light, there were but few here also. 

3rd. Sat. His family and I came down this evening to David 
Chesnut’s in the settlement where I preached on Tuesday 
last. 


4th. Sab. We all came up to Mrs. Johnston’s. Here we col¬ 
lected a considerable congregation, and appeared much affected 
with the subject. I went home this evening with Col. and Dr. 
Johnston, :i8 a distance of about 15 miles. 


5th. Mon. This morning in company with the Rev. Alexander 
I started for the people of Covington County, came on and 


.‘kyson apparently had been given directions for contacting members of his denomi¬ 
nation already in the area. One of the four currently active A.R.P. churches in 
Alabama is at Marion Junction, near Selma. 

Bernard Johnson, "pioneer physician, legislator and militia colonel,” built the first 
,nrist and saw mills in the area. He served in the legislature in 1826. According 
<o the "Way Bill” (see below) he was an elder in Bryson’s denomination, as was 
Thomas Craig (see above). 
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crossed Alabama River one mile above Portland. And then 
crossed pine barren Creek [sic], on the tole bridge. 121/2 
cents, and came on and stayed all night at a good old methodist 
brother who only charged us 75 cts. for our supper and horse 
feed etc. 

6th. Tues. We came on this morning to Widow [Mrs. James 
(Mary Laird)] Bonner’s 39 for breckfast 11 miles. Then we 
shortly separated and I went on to one Mag. Bovey’s a formerly 
of Abbeville District South Carolina. I was well treated and 
charged nothing, living 2 miles from Belleville. 

7th. Wed. This day I came on to one Bab’s 40 store, here 
stopped and took dinner, was charged nothing, and then came 
on to MacFarlin’s 41 an elder in the presbyterian church. Day 

39 The Bonners were part of a settlement of Bryson’s coreligionists called Hamburg, 
near today’s Oak Hill, to which heights they later moved when the lower location 
proved malarial. Bryson was apparently supposed to discuss with them the organi¬ 
zation of a congregation. A church, Lebanon, was organized under the jurisdiction 
of his home presbytery, apparently before the end of the decade. It is no longer 
active, but Bethel Church at Oak Hill, which was founded as an off-shoot of 
Lebanon, is. 

James Bonner (1753-1825), a veteran of the Revolution, is buried at "Old 
Hamburg” Cemetery, as is the "the widow (Mary Laird) Bonner” (1762-1832). 
Their daughters, Mary (1782-1862) and Margaret, married brothers, Joseph (1780- 
1861) and Robert Jones (1775-1856), respectively. The Joneses, whom Bryson 
also met, moved from South Carolina to Missouri at the time the Bonners came to 
Alabama, but after the death there of Margaret, they, too, came to Wilcox County 
and are also (except Margaret) buried at "Old Hamburg.” 

The William, James, and Samuel Bonners whom Bryson mentions were also 
among the elder Bonners' nine children. William, whose wife was Anne Lee Joel 
of South Carolina, came to Alabama at the same time as his parents. She died in 
1842, and he and several of his children moved to Texas, where he is buried, some¬ 
time before 1851. James (m. Mary P. Foster of South Carolina) also came to 
Alabama with his parents, but because he disapproved of slavery and because he 
wanted educational advantages for his children, he later moved to Indiana. Samuel’s 
wife was Sarah Hearst, also of South Carolina. 

I am indebted for most of this information to the Widow Bonner’s great, great 
granddaughter, the late Mrs. William J. (Joyce Carothers) Jones of Oak Hill, 
Alabama (letters, April 2 and June 19 and interview, April 15, 1979). More in¬ 
formation about this settlement and its people are available in her books, Bethel 
A.R.P. Church (n. p., 1978) and Bethel ' Shadow (Oak Hill, 1980). Birth and 
death dates cited here are from tombstones. 

40 Probably Rabb (see below). There is no Bab or Babb in the 1830 census for 
Conecuh County. 

“Later (May 17) Bryson has "McFarlan.” "James McFarlane” appears in the 1830 
census. Census spellings are not reliable, however, so one of those in the text may 
be correct. 
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travel from Bovey’s to Murder Creek, 10 miles. And 7 to 
Bab and 14 to McFarlin’s. 

8th. Th. After breckfast I came over-[presumably an 

illegible word in the manuscript] and came on to Mr. Mitchell’s, 
the place appointed by synod, and stayed here this day and 
night. 

9th. Fri. William Mitchell this morning went over to Josiah 
Bradley’s and from that to Mathew [sic] B’s where I stayed 
this night. 

10th. Sat. I remained here until the breckfast was over and 
then went over to the Widow Bradley’s, took dinner, stayed 
until evening, and then returned to Matthew Bradley’s again 
this evening. 

11th. Sab. This day was cloudy and very warm. I came to 
Mr. Mitchell’s, the place intended for sermon to be at, found a 
small, but quite a respectable assembly of people. We had a 
quite pleasant day’s meeting. I stayed here this night. 

12th. M. This day I stayed with Mr. Mitchell’s family and 
attended to my studies until evening, then went over to the 
widow Bradley’s and then spent the evening and night. 

13th. T. After breckfast we came over to Matthew Bradley’s 
and about 12 o’clock, word came that Mr. Mitchell had returned 
from Pensecola [Pensacola], we then went over to see him and 
spent this ni’&ht there. 

14th. W. The male members met here this morning to see 
what they wanted, as to their church affairs, and after some 
time’s conversation they requested some time to reflect on the 
subject, then asked me to return in a short period, and then 
they would have made up their mind on the subject. After 
this I left them and went on to one Mr. Rab’s [William Rabb] 42 

"William Rabb (b. Jan. 10, 1775 in Fairfield District, S. C.) settled at Rabbville or 
Rabb’s Store five miles east of Evergreen on the post road from Greenville to Sparta 
in 1819- His wife was Sarah McDonald of Edgefield District, S. C._ Owen, History, 
IV, 1404; William Letford, People and Places of Conecuh County, Alabama: 1816- 
1860 (Montgomery, 1970), 30; and Benjamin Franklin Riley, History of Conecuh 
County (Columbus, Ga., 1881; reprint ed., ed. J. Vernon Brantley, Blue Hill, Me., 
1964), 55-57, 89-90. 
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and stayed all night. 

15th. Th. After breckfast I came in company with Mr. 
.up to Mrs. Bonner’s in Wilcox County. 25 miles. 

16th. Fri. I left here after breckfast, and came on this day 
up to Mr. Joseph Jones’ esq. son in law to widow Bonner. Here 
I passed this night. 

17th. Sat. I remained here this day and night also. 

18th. Sab. We had sermon at Robert Jones’s this day after 
which I returned to Joseph Jones’s. 

19th. Mon. I went over to Robert Jones’s and tarried with 
him this day. 

20th. Tues. We went out to see some of the country, and after 
surveying some of the Pine Barren [Creek] land we returned 
and stayed all night here again. 

21st. W. Mr. Jones and I went down to James Bonner’s and 
_ here in company with Samuel Bonner, James, we took a sruvey 
[sic] of the land here. I stayed with James Bonner this 
night. 

22. Th. After breckfast I left this, crossed Pine Barren river 
at Christian’s ford, and went on to Dr. James W. Glenn’s about 
8 miles from the river, I found Glenn the same old thing yet 
as formerly. 

23. Fri. This morning I went up to Portland a small town 
3 miles from Glenn’s on the Alabama River. Then returned 
to Jones’s esq. 25 miles from this Joseph Jones’s. 

Sat. 24. I tarried all day here and made some preparation 
for the sabbath. 

25. Sab. We had sermon at Robert Jones’s. There were a 
considerable collection of people at this place. 

26th. M. I came down in company with the widow Bonner 
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and her son Wm s family to her house, and there stayed this 
night. 

27th. Tu. This morning I started for the people of covington 
[County] again. I went into the old federal road 43 3 miles 

from here and went down it to .2 miles, went in by 

mills, and machine and stayed at Rab’s. 

28th. W. I came on to McFarlin’s one mile from Jones’ ferry 
on the Sepulga River. Visited his son in law’s. 

29th. Th. I came over the river and came on to D. Mitchell’s. 44 

30. F. I went this day to Josiah Bradley’s, stayed here this 
day and night. 

31. Sat. I stayed here this day and night. 

April 1st. Sab. We attended preaching at D. Mitchell’s only a 
few collected. 

2nd. M. I left here and started for Tallahassa [Tallahassee]. 
I went 8 miles to the falls of Conega [Conecuh] River, called 
Montazuma [Montezuma] 45 and here took the left hand going 
on east and noreast [sic] course 16 miles to Fagan’s. 7 miles 

beyond this I took a little narrow path and went on to old 
Mr. Coon’s, was charged nothing. 

“Apparently the post road (see note 42), not the familiar "Old Federal Road” from 
Georgia to New Orleans. 

“Apparently David Mitchell, a wealthy land and slave owner. He was a cousin of 
Josiah Bradley (see below) who was apparently an early county commissioner. Ac¬ 
cording to the Centennial History (567) Salem Church was organized in Covington 
-ounty in 1827 because of the heroic determination of one William J. Mitchell, 
a.though by 1835 it still had only nine members and it never had a per mane nt 
Pastor in the whole 19th century. Unless there were two generations of William J. 
i itchells, however, he would have been only about twenty years old in 1827. 
* is suggests that there is confusion either in Bryson's account or the Centennial 
-M°ry. Probably David Mitchell was the founder of the church. Wyley Donald 
•vard, Early History of Covington County, Alabama 1821-1871 (Huntsville, Ala., 
ti li)76 )» 26 > 85, 123, 143, 160, 294, 299, 300. 

, ia Bryson ’ s time Montezuma was a thriving town and the county seat of Covington, 
* l least in part because of a flood. Peter A. Brannon says it was 

gashed away” by the river. Historic Highways in Alabama (Montgomery, 1929), 

' 6 ' In 1844 the legislature moved the county seat to Andalusia, a few miles to the 
fc «t. Ward, Covington County, 146-150. 
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3. Tu. I came on to P. [Pea] River 8 miles, here I had to 
stay all day, because I could not get over, Mr. Linsey charged 
me 50 cents, for my horse, supper and ferriage. 

4. W. This day I came through a vastly poor country, came 
into the old 3 notch road 46 and stopped at 2 o’clock at Clay 
bank [s*ic], 47 and preached this evening to a small company 
of people. — was charged 50 cents. 

5. Thu. I came on to old Mr. Windham’s, 48 — took breck- 
fa»st, — was charged nothing. Then went on and crossed the 

Choctahatchey [Choctawhatchee] at . paid 6% cents 

and came on to old Mr. Miller’s, a heard’sman [ sic ], and a 
very indifferent place in every respect, he made me pay him 
75 cents. 

6. Friday. I came on down the Chatahoochy [ sic ], took 
breckfast at one Mr. Pines, charged me 50 cents. I came on 
down to Brown’s and stayed all night and paid nothing. 

7. Sat. I crossed the chatahoochy [sic"] and came on through 

46 A consistent number of blazes or notches was often used to mark roads in the days 
before numbered highway signs. There is some confusion about this ‘*3 notch road/’ 
however. Brannon ( Adventures, 56) and the "Historic Roads and Trails” map 
agree on the route of a road so named. It was cut in 1826 to move supplies from 
Ft. Barancas at Pensacola to Ft. Mitchell on the Chattahoochee. Its path ran north¬ 
east from Andalusia towards Troy and so was north of Bryson’s route. It probably 
more or less followed an earlier road shown on Tanner’s 1823 map "Georgia and 
Alabama” as the "Pensacola Road.” Even so, Bryson probably would not have 
referred to a road reworked in 1826 as "old.” 

Another road, however, which may be the one shown on the "Historic Roads 
and Trails” map as the "Improved Road of 1819,” bore the same name. One author 
refers to [Andrew] "Jackson’s Three Notch Road,” which "crossed Clay Bank Creek 
about 600 yards south of the present bridge on Alabama Highway 134 and about 
two miles south west of Daleville.” Fred S. Watson, Forgotton Trails (Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., 1968), 87. Brannon ( Adventures, 27) describes an early road from Ft. 
Gaines to Claiborne and St. Stephens which ‘seems to follow part of the same route, 
although he does not identify it with Jackson. At any rate, it is apparently the road 
which Watson describes that Bryson was following. 

47 The town of Clay Bank was one mile south of present-day Ozark. Watson, For- 
gotton Trails , 61. Bryson may have been there or at some other place on Clay Bauk 
Creek. Brannon ( Adventures, 28-29) says that Daleville was once called Clay 
Bank, and that location seems closer to the road Bryson followed. 

'"Census records list several Windhams in Dale County, but this was probably Dan el 
Windham, who lived "near the forks of the two Choctawhatchees.” Watscn, 
Forgotton Trails, 33. 
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a poor county and crossed spring creek [sic], charged 12i/ 2 
cents, came on to flint River [sic] charged nothing. And stayed 
at another Brown’s. 


8. Sab. I came over to Mr. Donalson’s but he was not home. 
I then went over to Mr. Young’s, his nephue [sic] and stayed 
there, there being no opportunity of preaching. 

9. Mon. Mr. Young came over with me to Mr. Donalson’s, 
where I stayed this day and night. This is truly a rich and 
fertile part of the country. The land is a mixture, parts of it 
pine and other oak land. The country is high and dry, and 
some what broken. I suppose very healthy. 


10th. Tu. I came over to Mr. John Bouie’s, 49 a Scotchman 
[sic], and here stayed until Saturday [sic]. 


11th. 12th. 13. 14. Sat. This day I preached here to a small 
congregation. 


15th. Sab. I went to David Bouie’ s and preached to a con¬ 
siderable congregation. 


16th. Mon. In company with Mr. Little, I went through a 
very handsome section of the country along by Quincy, their 
county seat across Little River and to his house. 


17- T. After Breckfast I started for Tallahassa, arrived there 
a short time after 1 o’clock, put up at Camron’s tavern, and 
preached for these people at night. This is a handsome part 
of the country in which the town is situated, rich and fertile 
land lie all around it, in every direction. The town is as yet 
small, but increasing very fast. The people of this place, who 
are anything are mostly Methodist. However there are not 
many who care much about religion of any kind. The people 
here are a mixed multitude from the different states in the 


1 an Bouie and John Litde (see below) are listed as among the original trustees 
Old Philadelphia Church,” the first (1828) Presbyterian Church in Gadsden 
iQ nty. John C. Love (possibly the “Love” of May 5) surveyed the property, 
ter John and Daniel Bouie (see below) were early eiders of the First Presbyterian 
-urch of Quincy, Miles Kenan Womack, Jr., Gadsden: A Florida County in Word 
a :d Pictures (n.p., 1976), 49-50. For a list of land patents (1826-1830) including 
P >perties of Bouies, Loves, Youngs, and Nicholson (see below), see 295-297. 


ot 

C 
La 
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union. Twelve miles from this, back along the road I came is 
the notable Lake Jackson, the largest sheet of water I ever 
as yet have seen. It is 40 or 50 miles around it. There are 
vast quantities of fish in it. 

18. W. I left here very early this morning in order to attend 
upon an appointment made at the Little’s. The distance being 
17 miles from here, there. This distance was accomplished in 
good time. But few people assembled. After sermon, I went 
to get my horse to go to Dr. Nickolson [Malcolm Nicholson], 50 
and lo! he was stiff foundered. My feelings at this time were 
indescrible [stc]. My horse was so desperately bad, it did 
not appear as if he could possibly live, and I so far from home 
away in E. Florida. However I immediately set about doctoring 
him, and worked this evening and next morning until after 
breckfast. But having an appointment on, Friday about 25 
miles above, I started on foot this day (Thursday) to get there 
on tomorrow by the time for service, and did so with all care. 
I scarcely ever expected to see my horse alive, but thanks be 
to him who rules in heaven and on earth, and does all things 
well, my horse was spared with me. I went up to Wm. 
Donalson’s and stayed all night. And next day, got up to 
Widow Donalson’s in good time. 

Th. 19. 

20th. Fri. There were but few people out here this day. 
After sermon I came down to Young’s, a son in law’s of Widow 
Donalson’s. 

21. Sat. I came over to Wm. D’s a short distance from the 
church and here stayed during the day. 

22. Sab. This was a very wet day. The congregation was but 
small, but larger than what had been expected owing to the 
unfavorableness of the day. I came back to Wm. D’s this night 
again. 

23. M. In company with Mr. Little, I went down to John 
Bouie’s, where I stayed until friday [sic], and being much 

i/IM One of the very early physicians in the Territory." A picture of his home, 
"Gadsden County’s oldest residence, built in the mid-1820’s," is in Ibid., 15. 
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distressed with the toothake [sic], I went down to Dr. Nichol¬ 
son’s, where he relieved me by putting 1 some oil of vitrael 
[vitriol] in it. I stayed here this night. 

28. Sat. After breckfast I came back to John B’s and here 
stayed until Sab. 

29. Sab. We attended a Concord church. There was a large 
and respectable congregation here and apparently heared [sic] 
as if they wished to be benefited. After sermon I came on to 
Wm. D’s. 

30. Mon. This evening I went over to John Gray’s, a metho- 
dist [sic], his mother was formerly of Mr. Rodger’s church, 
fairfield [sic]. These appear to be good people. 

1-2 May. Tues. I came over to Wm. D’s and stayed until 
Thursday. 

3-4 Th. Fr. I tarried at Daniel Bouie’s. This family con¬ 
sists of husband and wife and 2 -slaves, a very decent family. 

5. Sat. I went over to Mr. loves [sic] and stayed there this 
day. This is about half a mile from B’s. 

6. Sab. We attended sermon at D. Bouies. There was a 
considerable congregation out this day, and the people appeared 
to be very much affected under the discourse. This night I 

went home with Mr. Canida, who lives in the Georgia side of 
the line. 

7. M. This day I went on and crossed flint river, and spring 
creek, and the Chattahoocy [sic] to Mr. Broiyn’s, who lives on 
the indian [sic] reserve, where I had an appointment to preach. 
There was a considerable number of people for the thinly set¬ 
tled part of the country. Among whom was [sic] Gen. [John] 
Clark” 1 of Georgia, Dr. Jones of Chippoli, West Florida, who 
were travelers. 

.iohn Clark (1766-1832>, the son of Revolutionary War hero Gen. Elijah Clarke, 
vas the leader of one of the two main political factions in Georgia in the early 
‘820’s. He was twice governor (1819-1823) and was a major general in the 
itate militia. In the year he heard Bryson preach he moved to Florida to serve as 
an Indian agent. Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, eds.. Dictionary of American 
biography (20 vols., New York, 1930; reprint ed. in 11 vols., n.d.), II, pt. 2, 

134-135. 
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8. Tu. I started this morning for the people of Cov. Cou, 
Ala. But having gone only 15 miles I was hailed by one 
McDonol [Daniel McDonald] 52 who lives on the road, and was 
allmost [sic] compelled to spend the day and preach for them 
in the evening. I consented and did so. And there was a con¬ 
siderable assembly collected. These people were all Methodists. 
The man that stopped me was himself a preacher among them 
and his son, and one of his Brothers, And the Circuit rider 
[sic] for preachers of them, and myself made the 8th. After 
sermon I went home with the same man again and stayed until 
morning. 

9. This day I came on up to one Miller’s and stopped and got 
my horse fed, and paid 25 cents. And came on by henry court 
house, 53 and on to the Block house on the Choctahatchey [sic] 
River, 54 and stayed all night, and was charged nothing. 

10. Th. I came on this morning into the settlement where 
I preached going down at Clay Bank River, and took breck- 
fast, and had my horse fed and paid 50 cents. And then came 
on to the settlement of the coon’s on P. River [sic] there stayed 
all night, paid only for my horse feed 25 cents. 

IT. Fri. This day I came on to one Fag.took breckfast 

and paid 50 cents, and then came on to Mr. Josiah Bradley’s. 
And I stayed in this settlement until next thursday [sic], and 
preached to them on the sabbath. 

17. Th. This day I went over the sepulgas [Sepulga] R. to 
Mr. McFarlan’s and stayed all night. 

18. Fri. I went on this day through the vilage [sic] of Sparta, 
and on to Mag. Bouie’s formerly of Abbeville, and stayed with 
them this night. 


^Daniel McDonald was the preacher of the area’s Methodist circuit. Watson, For- 
gotton Trails, 165. 

^Probably Abbeville, near the Ft. Gaines terminus of the 3-Notch Road Bryson men* 
tions earlier. However, Old Richmond had been the county seat before Dale be- 
came a separate county and may have still been so called. Ibid., 53. Note that in 
the "Way Bill” Bryson refers to "Henry Old Court House” (italics mine). 

* 4 An old fortified building, protected by rivers on two sides, about one and one-halt 
miles northeast of Waterford. Ibid., 33. 
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19. Sat. I went on to Ft. Claiborn [Claiborne] on the Ala¬ 
bama River where I spent the sabbath. 

20. Sab. We had large assemblies on Saturday night, and on 
sabbath day and night too. 

21. Mon. I came up to the Widow Bonner’s. 

22. I went up into the Jones’ settlement and stayed here two 
sabbath days, until the 4 of June. 

June Tu. 5. This day I left Sam Bonner’s, and came on to 
Col. Johnston’s [Johnson’s] on the west side of the Ala. River. 
Where I stayed until 12th of June. We had sermon at his house 
on Sat., and at liberty [sic] on Sab. A meeting house in this 
settlement. 

12th. Tu. I came up to Mr. Chesnuts, and stayed with him 
this night. 

13. W. I came over to the Widow Johnston’s, and stayed 
there until Sat. morning. 

Sat. 16. 


WAY BILL 

From Floriday [sic] Congregation to flint River [sic], Lam¬ 
berts, thence to Spring Creek, Shepherds Ferry, thence to Mrs. 
Fairchilds — 33 miles, 1 good. 

Cross Chattahoochy [sic] at Brown’s Ferry, thence to Wood’s 
Store — 20 miles midling fare. 

1 a mile from the store take the left hand to Henry Old Court 
Bouse — 33 indifferent to Dick’s Ferry on Choctahatchy 
[sic] — 7, stop at Wm. Turner’s, good, 
to Mr. John Kinimy 35 at Clay Bank Creek — 14 tollerable. 
to Peerman’s Ferry on Pea River — 32. Stop at Samuel 
1 eerman’s [Samuel W. Pearman] r,<! (tollerable). 

" 'robably John Kimmey (“Kimmy” in the 1830 census), who lived on Clay Bank 
tnd who was the first sheriff of Dale County. Ibid., 31, 33, 87. 

31-32. 
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to Edmund Wiggins, Covington County — 14, thence to Mounta- 

zluma [sic] Seat of Justice — 18 

to the Bradley Settlements — 8 Mr. David Mitchell 

to Ionespes [Jones’s] Ferry Sepulga River, thence to Wm. 

Rabbs [sic] in all — 19 miles good usage 

to Niel McLanians a Presbeterian [sic] — 15 

to Master Sawyers thence to Hudsons Mill 

to Sollomon Sprawls — 32 tollerable 

thence to James Bonners Esq. — 9 Also Reformed 

thence Smiths Bridge on pine Baren Creek [sic] to Portland 

on Alabama River to Col. Johnstons [Johnson’s] 30 Elder of 

Apse. Refmd. Church. 

Thence to Wm. Johnstons — 16 miles 

to Mr. Thos. Craigs Perry County — 25 Elder of Apse. Re¬ 
formed 

to Greensborough [Greensboro] — 14 
thence to Tuscaloosa — 44 Miles 

Cross Black Warrior River and then take the turn pike or 
Boilers [Byler] Road. 57 

to Ru&selsville [Russellville] in Russels [sic] Valley 110 Miles 

to Squire Hamiltons Member of the Apse. Reformed Church 
9 Miles. 

thence to Browns Ferry on Tennessee River 58 40 miles (Horse 
Boat 

thence to Athens Seat of Justice Limestone County 12 Miles 

Keep the Fayetteville Road 30 Miles then Enquire for Squire 
Parkersons 

Elder of Rev. Mr. Browns thence to Rev. Mr. Galloways Congre¬ 
gation 

Murry [Maury] County 

thence to Centerville Hickman County 30 Miles on the Direction 
of the Western District to James Mcneelys 20 M. Good fare, 
thence to Reynoldsbrg [Reynoldsburg] 59 on Tennessee River — 

Byler Road 1819 on the "Historic Roads and Trails” map. 

'■The site of the Brown’s Ferry nuclear power plant. Tanner's "Georgia and Alabama" 
map shows the road from Russellville to Athens crossing the river at Marathon. The 
ferry route can be determined by examining the "Brown’s Ferry Road” on the 
relevant U.S. Geological Survey Map (Hillsboro Quadrangle). 

’ Once the county seat of Humphreys County, located on the east bank of the Ten* 
nessee twelve miles below the mouth of the Duck River. The town site is now 
“largely under the waters of Kentucky Lake.” Robert M. McBride and Owen 
Meredith, eds., Eastin Morris' Tennessee Gazeteer, 1834 and Matthew Rhea's Map 
of the State of Tennessee 1832 (Nashville, 1971), 242, 242n. 
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28 Good fare. 

Cross the River at Mr. Williams horse Boat 
thence to Henry County Major Porters 27 M. 
thence to Parris [Paris] — 11 Miles 

thence to Dressden [Dresden] in Weekly [Weakley] County — 
25M. 

to Mr. Nevel Linseys Obion County — 14 M Tollerable 
thence to Mr. James Harpers — 14 Miles of the Apse. Refmd. 
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URBAN BOOSTERISM AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 

NEW SOUTH: A CASE STUDY 

by 

Kenneth R. Johnson 

An institution of higher learning generally adds prestige 
and economic strength to the community in which it is located. 
This fact in the nineteenth century often led officials and busi¬ 
ness leaders of a town to offer land, buildings, and money to 
induce institutions to move to their locale. Many small in¬ 
stitutions had little if any endowment or public revenue sup¬ 
port during this era; they had to survive on tuition from stu¬ 
dents and gifts. Struggling institutions sometimes eagerly 
sought offers of assistance and popular support and were ready 
to move to a new location “at the drop of a hat” if the offer 
were adequately attractive. Thus a supportive relationship of 
this nature between “town and gown,” if successful, brought 
happy results for the institution and the community. 

The rise of the new South in the late 19th century — 
with great emphasis on industrial, commercial, and urban 
growth — intensified these practices. Town promoters, real 
estate developers, business organizers, and community leaders, 
all eager for growth and profits, intensified their efforts to 
locate a college in their town. As their efforts sometimes failed, 
many boosters gave serious thought to building their own in¬ 
stitution. This paper is a study of one such institution estab¬ 
lished as an integral part of the efforts of the boosters of 
Florence, Alabama, to add prestige and economic strength to 
their thriving town. 

Florence, situated at the foot, of the Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River, never became the great commercial center 
envisioned by its founders in 1818. In the twenty years fol¬ 
lowing the Civil War its population and economic life remained 
stagnant. Yet Florence possessed some prominence as an 
educational center. 

The Florence Female Synodical College welcomed its first 
students in 1854. Its fortunes had suffered much during the 
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Civil War but the institution survived. By the late 1880’s, it 
bad over one hundred students, a good faculty, and adequate 
linancial support. The Florence Normal School opened its doors 
in 1872, and the coeducational student body slowly increased. 
While primarily concerned with teacher training, it served also 
as a preparatory institution for many students entering other 
professions. There was no serious dissatisfaction with these 
institutions. No public demand was being made for another 
institution for high learning in Florence. 

Yet readers of the FLORENCE WAVE learned in Janu¬ 
ary, 1889, that a “Baptist University” would soon be moving 
to Florence. The short news item revealed that the institution 
would be endowed with $800,000.! Although details were lack¬ 
ing, obviously some prior planning had been under way. 

Actually there were two distant and seemingly unrelated 
events occuring which led to this announcement and eventually 
to the creation of a third institution of higher learning in 
Florence. The first event was the “Florence Boom.” The sec¬ 
ond was the decision of the Alabama Baptists to move Howard 
College to a new location. 

The “Florence Boom” was a burst of economic expansion 
and community growth that began in September 1886 when 
a group of Florence businessmen held a planning meeting to 
discuss the future of Florence. At this meeting Judge Wil¬ 
liam B. Wood presented a plan for developing the natural ad¬ 
vantages of the Florence area. He pointed out that much of 
the land north of Florence had iron ore which essayed about 
52% to 74% pure metallic iron. The Warrior coal field lay 
aoout twenty miles to the south. These basic resources sug¬ 
gested that Florence could become a great iron producing cen¬ 
ter. He also pointed out that the Tennessee River provided an 

easy inexpensive means of transportation to other parts of the 
nation. 

Both Wood and other members of the assembled group were 
veil aware of the existance of a large supply of cheap labor in 
northwest Alabama. Those who were slow to grasp the vision 
< t Florence as a bustling industrial commercial center, were 

Florence Wave, January 19, 1889. 
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referred to Birmingham which had progressed from a tiny 
community in 1870 to a booming city by 1886. Also, the town 
of Sheffield situated across the Tennessee River to the south 
of Florence was only two years old, but in that short time three 
iron furnaces were started, a bank organized, a hotel and num¬ 
erous other businesses and private homes constructed. Land 
in Sheffield which sold for $25 per acre as a cotton field in 
1883 was in 1886 selling for $1000 per city lot. The vision of 
Florence becoming a great metropolis and of men becoming 

fabulously wealthy caught on, and the Florence Boom was 
launched. 2 

To realize their dream, Wood and his associates organized 
the Florence Land, Mining and Manufacturing Company 
(FLMMC). Capitalized at $300,000, this company, with Judge 
Wood as president, acquired title to 60,000 acres of land to the 
north of Florence along with many lots in the city. Most land- 
owners simply accepted stock in exchange for their land. This 
company became the main promoter in the “Florence Boom,” 

although other individuals and businesses worked toward the 
same objective. 3 

In December 1886, one month after FLMMC was organized, 
Wood announced that three iron furnaces, one rolling mill, one 
stove foundry, and a brick company would soon be established 
in Florence. The boom was under way. As construction of 
these and other industries began, the population of Florence 
began to increase, commercial establishments began to thrive, 
and new businesses such as banks, hotels, and a savings and 
loan association were organized. To capitalize quickly on the 
boom and meet real needs of a growing community, the FLMMC 
held a gigantic land sale in April 1887. The company announced 
plans to sell 1000 building lots in or near Florence. All were 
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to be sold on a special easy payment plan. Advertisements of 
the sale covered the South. Prior to and during 1 the sale, a 
comfortable wagon pulled by a team of white horses carried 
prospective buyers over the land offered for sale. A large brass 
band provided free entertainment. The promoters were not dis¬ 
appointed. People came by the hundreds. Lots sold fast, and 
often the price was 5007. higher than six months earlier. 1 

While many investors came to Florence seeking opportuni¬ 
ties, one eager investor, Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Atlanta, seems to have been deliberately 
recruited. Dr. Hawthorne, a native Alabamian, had held pas¬ 
torates in Selma, Montgomery, Louisville, New York City, and 
Richmond before Atlanta. He was a popular lecturer and an 
influential leader among the Southern Baptists. His attention 
was called to Florence by J. H. Field, president of the Florence 
Railway Company, and Dr. J. S. Lawton, editor of the Christian 
Index, both of whom owned stock in FLMMC and had other 
investments in Florence. They hoped to “utilize his (Haw¬ 
thorne’s) wide acquaintance with people of wealth and influence 
in the interest of the boomers of Florence.” Hawthorne was 
eager to be used in this way. He first visited Florence in 
January, 1888. Shortly thereafter, he purchased land near 
Florence and invested in a number of existing businesses. He 
was elected to the Board of Directors of the North Alabama 
Furnace Company and the Florence Foundry and Land Com¬ 
pany. He and a group of associates* organized the College 
Hotel Company. Capitalized at $20,000, this company con¬ 
structed and operated the College Hotel which opened Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1889. As his investments in Florence increased, 
Hawthorne decided to move to the area. After circulating 
rumors that his health had broken down, he resigned the At¬ 
lanta pastorate and moved to Florence occupying his newly 
constructed home christened “Hawthorne Heights,” in early 
1889. He was careful to reassure his friends that he was not 
leaving the ministry. He demonstrated this by constantly 
traveling and participating in church activities in Alabama and 
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the South. 5 

As the boom grew, the economic wisdom of Hawthorne and 
other investors seemed to be confirmed. The Florence popu¬ 
lation, which stood at about 1,300 in 1886, was over 6,000 in 
1890. The property tax base in Florence increased from 
$800,000 in 1887 to $2,875,000 in 1890. Taxes collected in¬ 
creased from $2,800 to $31,000 in the same period. Perhaps 
most typical of the growth was the fact that Florence had one 
bank in 1887, but four years later it had three banks and a 
savings, loan, and trust association. 6 

In this booming environment, the quiet halls of learning 
might have seemed out of place, but not so for the business¬ 
men who envisioned students coming from all over the South, 
pouring thousands of dollars into the local economy. A, study 
was widely circulated which reported that the institutions of 
higher learning in Nashville brought over two million dollars 
annually into the economy of that city. The Florence promoters 
were also aware that a prominent institution would publicize 
and bring prestige to the area. Hawthorne became the leading 
advocate of such an institution. According to him: 

The companies engaged in building up the town (Flor¬ 
ence) came to me and said they wanted to make some 
provision for education. They told me that if I would 
agree to take charge of the movement to establish a 
first class educational institution, they would deed me 
enough property to make the success of such institution 
assured. I answered that I was a Baptist, an uncom¬ 
prising Baptist, and that if I took charge of the in¬ 
stitution it would have to come under Baptist auspices. 
They promptly and cheerfully came to my terms and 
agreed that it should be a Baptist institution. 7 
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Hawthorne had shown little interest in higher education 
prior to his arrival in Florence. But conditions existing among 
Alabama Baptists strongly stimulated that interest. 

The Alabama Baptist Convention, meeting at Union Springs 
in 1887, decided to move Howard College away from Marion 
to a new location. A committee was appointed to select a site. 
Birmingham offered to donate $100,000 and seven acres of 
land at East Lake to Howard College if it would move there. 
The people of Anniston also wanted a college and in July, 1887, 
offered $27,850 cash, twenty acres of land near the heart of 
the town, 327 acres in the suburbs and fifty-five shares of 
stock all of which was valued at $198,888. Other offers were 
made but none so generous as these. Florence showed only 
slight interest in the move at that time. Eventually the Bir¬ 
mingham offered was accepted and the move was made. s 


This move created a great deal of bitterness and divided 
the Baptist community. One of the leading figures among the 
unhappy group was Judge Porter King, who had long been a 
member of the Howard College Board of Trustees. He origi¬ 
nally opposed the move away from Marion. After the move was 
made, he became convinced that another move would be neces¬ 
sary because Birmingham was slow about paying the $100,000. 
King was an investor in Florence and a good friend of Dr. 
Hawthorne. He is sometimes given credit for originating the 
idea of a Baptist College in Florence. It is certain that he 
urged the Florentines to erect a suitable building and to work 
for the movement of Howard to Florence. 1 ' 


King was not alone in his belief that Howard College might 
have to move again. Dr. B. F. Riley, President of Howard, 
visited Florence many times. Riley was not eager to move, but 
he and others made plans to ask the State Baptist Convention 
to move Howard to Florence if Birmingham did not provide the 
promised financial assistance. 1 " 
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Dr. Hawthorne strongly encouraged this kind of thinking 
as he preached, lectured, and visited Baptist friends. Grow¬ 
ing concern in Birmingham led the editor of the Age Herald. 
to print a long article asking “Is Birmingham, going to let 
Dr. Hawthorne come along and boom Howard College from 
us?” In reply to this editorial, Hawthorne, speaking at the 
Opera House in Birmingham, stated that a college was an 
assured thing in Florence. With reference to Howard College, 
he claimed that there was no desire to interfere with it and 
hoped it would thrive at East Lake. But if it should fail there, 
Florence was prepared to give it a permanent home. Haw¬ 
thorne explained that very soon a company would be formed 
in Florence to carry on the educational project. The company 
would offer Howard College a building valued at $100,000 
and an endowment of equal value if it would move to Florence. 
But if Howard did not accept the offer, the company would 
establish an institution equal in quality to Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity in Nashville. Hawthorne expressed the belief that with 
“the cooperation of our breathern through the country” the 
institution would become one of the largest of its kind in the 
South. The Florence newspaper somewhat piously and pre¬ 
maturely maintained that Birmingham had had its chance and 
failed. The paper stated that a college would “be a blessing” 
to Florence and the entire section of North Alabama, but 
Birmingham would hardly feel the loss. 11 

In late February 1889 the Florence Educational Land and 
Development Company was chartered, and in April it was 
officially organized. Its stated purpose was to erect, establish, 
and endow a college or other institution of learning in or near 
Florence to receive, hold, and sell property of all kinds; to 
survey, plot, and lay off its lands into streets; and to build 
houses on its land. It was also authorized to promote the es¬ 
tablishment of street railways, water works, gas works, and 
industrial plants of any and every description. Hawthorne was 
president of the company. Judge Porter King was vice 
president, and J. C. Featherston of Lynchburg, Virginia, was 
secretary-treasurer. The company was capitalized at $300,000 
with three thousand shares of stock at a par value of $100 each. 
Four thousand dollars worth of stock was sold in Florence on 
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the first day of sale. According to the newspaper, this showed 
the great popularity of the whole enterprise. 12 

At the time of its formation, the Educational Company re¬ 
ceived large gifts of real estate and stock from the promoters 
of Florence. The promoters expected that the development 
and sale of this land would bring in enough money to build 
the college and create a substantial endowment. In addition, 
Hawthorne promised to spend four or five years working to 
secure gifts and bequests until a half million dollar endow¬ 
ment was established. The educational company opened offices 
in the Bliss Building in Florence. Mr. A. C. Bruce of Bruce 
and Morgan, architects of Atlanta, was retained to draw up 
plans and specifications for the new college building. In early 
May the blueprints were complete and on display for public 
inspection. It was confidently reported that work on the 
foundation of the building would start in June. 13 

Faced with the growing possibility that Howard College 
might move to Florence, the Birmingham Age Herald announced 
that, “It is a matter of giving. If the citizens [of Birmingham] 
come up to the necessities of the hour, then Howard College 
is a fixture as an institution in this community. If the work 
fails, then Florence goes before the next Baptist State Conven¬ 
tion with her proposition.” 14 

Actually there was little cause for concern. Construction 
of the proposed building did not start in June, 1889, as origi¬ 
nally planned and then to the complete surprise of the 
Florentines, Hawthorne announced that he had agreed to resume 
the pastorate of the First Baptist Church in Atlanta which 
had not been filled during his absence. 

There was much speculation that Hawthorne had become 
disappointed with Florence. While expressing surprise at the 
public interest in his activities, Hawthorne explained that he 

li’td., April 6, 1889; Lauderdale County Chencery Court Final Record Book R, 206, 
2/.0. B. F. Riley of Birmingham, T. T. Eaton of Louisville, Porter King of Marion, 
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left Atlanta because of his health. Now that it was recovered, 
he was ready to return to full time ministry. He also expected 
to continue his active interest in Florence. It was pointed out 
that the educational company owned 250 acres of land, some fine 
building- lots in the center of town, and $70,000 worth of stock 
in various companies. This wealth plus the capital stock in 
the educational company, seemed to form an economic founda¬ 
tion on which a college could be built. 15 

But appearances were deceiving and Hawthorne was less 
than candid. There were indications that Birmingham would 
meet its financial obligation to Howard College. The Ala¬ 
bama Baptists were showing little interest in moving Howard 
College to Florence. Also, the Hawthorne’s influence was not 
as great as expected. After three months, only $10,000 worth 
of the company’s capital stock had been sold. While Florence 
was still in an economic boom, the pace was slackening. The 
land and stock owned by the educational company was not 

worth the original estimated value, and even its true value was 
declining. 16 

Although Hawthorne claimed no disappointment with Flor¬ 
ence and promised to continue his work to establish a college, 
his actions told a different story. In September, 1889, a con¬ 
tract was signed by which the assets of the educational company 
were turned over to the Florence Land, Mining, and Manufac¬ 
turing Company. The latter company agreed to complete the 
college building within twelve months. Hawthorne, according 
to the contract, was to remain at the head of the project and 
work actively to build an endowment. 17 

But his profiteering urge was stronger than his commit¬ 
ment to the proposed institution. Just before relinquishing con¬ 
trol of the educational company, Hawthorne sold fifty acres of 
personal property to the educational company for $25,000 which 
netted him a substantial personal profit. 18 A few months after 
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returning to Atlanta, lie sold his home and other properties in 
the Florence area. The whole educational project was further 
hurt in January, 1890, when Porter King died. Thus the two 
strongest supporters of the proposed Baptist institution were 
removed. 19 Religious motivation ceased to be an influence at 
this time, thereby making the proposed institution merely a 
promoter’s dream. 

Once the college project came under the direction of the 
original promoters, Wood and his associates moved forward. 
Building plans drawn by the earlier architect were discarded 
and F. L. Rousseau, a local architect, was employed. He quickly 
produced plans for a building which duplicated plans he had 
drawn for Judson College. It was decided that the building 
would be erected on a seven acre campus located at the intersec¬ 
tion of Seymore and Sherrod Streets about one and one-half 
miles north of the center of Florence. In January 1890 construc¬ 
tion began. As the foundation neared completion in June, an 
elaborate ceremony was planned for the laying of the corner¬ 
stone. Dignitaries from all over the South were invited to at¬ 
tend. But this ceremony, an omen of the future, had to be can¬ 
celled when most of the invited guests could not be present. 20 

While construction was under way, Hawthorne occasionally 
visited the area and sometimes brought business and religious 
leaders to observe the educational work. He often preached in 
local churches and some times gave public lectures on such topics 
as the theories of Charles Darwin, ethics, the tariff, and labor 
questions. On one occasion, he was quoted as saying that his 
highest ambition was to build and endow a grand institution 
of learning and that his dream was coming true. Actually 
he had a declining influence on the course of events. 21 

In late 1890, the building was completed. In Rennaisance 
style of architecture, it measured 220 feet long and 121 feet 
Vvide. It had a mansard roof topped by one central dome and 

lorence Herald, January 18, 25, 1890; Manly, History of Judson College, 84. 
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two wing domes. The central dome was over 100 feet high with 
a flag pole 28 feet high extending from it. The first floor 
consisted of a chapel which would seat 750 people, sixteen 
recitation rooms, and a dining room. The second floor had 
thirty-eight room® with two sets of bathrooms and water closets 
in each wing of the building. The third floor was the dormi¬ 
tory containing fifty bedrooms. A large room, 41 by 41 feet, 
under the big dome was used as the gymnasium. The entire 
building was equipped with the modern Snead system of heating 
and ventilation with registers in each room. This was one of 
the highest, most modern, and most beautiful buildings in north¬ 
west Alabama. 22 

As the building neared completion, steps were actually 
taken to organize a college. In February, 1891, the Rev. L. D. 
Bass was named president of the new institution. Dr. Bass, 
a native of South Carolina, had earned an outstanding reputa¬ 
tion in Alabama and other parts of the country as a preacher 
and lecturer. In 1889 the University of Alabama had conferred 
upon him an honorary Doctorate of Divinity. The following 
year, he became a pastor of the First Baptist Church in Hunts¬ 
ville. He had displayed much interest in education, and while 
at Huntsville had organized the Alabama Military Academy. 
Although Bass was a prominent Baptist, all thought of moving 
Howard College to Florence had been abandoned. Yet fears 
existed that the two institutions would compete for students 
and financial gifts. Dr. B. F. Riley seemed to express this con¬ 
cern when he warned that, “In the multiplication of institutions 
of learning there is always the danger of strenuous competition 
for patronage which may result in the depression of standards 
of general education.” To avoid competition with Howard 
College, an all boys school, and establish an institution with 
wide appeal, Dr. Bass organized the Southern Female University 
(SFU). It would, according to Dr. Bass, be nonsectarian and 
yet possess all the advantages of a religious-sponsored 
institution. 

Shortly after his own appointment, Dr. Bass announced 
the appointment of R. E. Binford as Chancellor. Binford, a 
native of Virginia, had been connected with several institutions 
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.and was president of, the Baptist Female College in Is¬ 
lington, Missouri, prior to coming to Florence. He was 
'thd first professional educator connected with the educa¬ 
tional project; others were quickly added. By midsummer, 
nineteen faculty members were employed, sixteen of whom were 
women. Mrs. Kate Donegan, from one of the oldest families 
in Huntsville, was appointed matron. Miss Salle Collier, who 
had once been president of the Florence Female Synodical Col¬ 
lege, also became a member of the faculty. 2 " 

The organizational structure was completed by the creation 
of a Board of Trustees to help administer the university. This 
board included Governor Thomas Watts, Senator John Tyler 
Morgan, John Coons, H. R. Stoughton, B. H. Crompton, John 
Thigpen, and A. W. Stockwell of Alabama; Governor W. J. 
Northern of Georgia; the Rev. Edgar E. Falk, W. W. Woodruff, 
and Josiah Patterson of Tennessee; W. H. Jack of Louisiana; 
Leslie Wagganer of Texas; and the Rev. J. J. Phelps of Michi¬ 
gan. Although these appointments to the board were well 
publicized, there is no indication that the Board ever met or 
had any part in the decision making of the University. It seems 
that these men were merely lending their prestige to a strug¬ 
gling institution which if successful would add to their own 
fame. 21 Thus, Dr. Bass was given complete freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility for operating the university. 

Other arrangements were being made. More than $15,000 
was spent on “school apparatus, furniture and pianos. . . .” 
Plans were made to accomodate 150 girls during the first 
academic year although the new building would house four 
hundred. A high fence was placed around the campus to pro¬ 
tect the large number of young ladies expected from all over 
the South. 

On September 15, 1891, the university formally opened. 
On the first day, sixty-three students, representing Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and 

“Florence Times, May 31, 1890, September 26, October 17, 1891; Montgomery 
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Florida, were registered. Additional students came. The total 
enrollment was about 125. All students wore uniforms, and 
each had to pay $89.50 for a half term. This amount included 
room, board, and tuition. School officials claimed that these 
rates were lower than the rates at any other girls’ school which 
offered equal advantages. Apparently most of the young ladies 
attending the university were moderately wealthy. An excep¬ 
tion was a young lady who was “brave enough to work her 
way” through the University by “keeping some rooms in order.” 
Her determination in spite of the lack of money so impressed 
other students that they collected $25 to buy her a uniform. 25 

The university offered five programs or “courses,” three 
of which led to degrees. The Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Letters programs lasted three years. They were similar, ex¬ 
cept the latter made Latin and Greek optional and placed more 
emphasis upon modern language, English history, and literature. 
The Masters of Arts was a seven-year program in which the 
first three years were the same as for the B.A. program. 
Thereafter, emphasis was placed in Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
music and art, but other areas of study such as modern lan¬ 
guage, history, literature, and science received some attention. 
The non-degree programs were the most innovative and indi¬ 
cative of the changing economic needs of women in modern 
society. A business course lasted two years. It involved the 
study of penmanship, single and double entry bookkeeping, civil 
and commercial law, typewriting, telegraphy, and stenography. 
The modern-day elective system in which students decide which 
courses to take, did not prevail, yet the university came close 
to this innovation. An elective course was offered for a one 
year duration. It was designed to meet the needs of those 
whose “time and opportunities are restricted.” A student in 
this program could plan a program made up of studies selected 
from any other programs being offered. A certificate was 
granted to those completing the last two programs. 26 

As the school year got under way, regular preaching ser¬ 
vices were arranged in the chapel. The Rev. T. P. McCarley of 
the Methodist Church in Florence preached the first sermon. A 
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series of lectures and music recitals was started also. Students 
were required to attend; the public was usually invited. In 
January, 1892, the fall term ended with an address by Gover¬ 
nor James S. Hogg of Texas. Dr. Bass predicted that the en¬ 
rollment would increase to 150 in the spring. Numerous news¬ 
papers over the South carried articles about the university. A 
Chattanooga newspaper called SFU the “Queen of Southern 
Institutions,” while another labeled it the “Vassar of the South.” 
Enrollment did increase. The university seemed to be further 
strengthened in May when Dr. Bass announced that arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the Union Female College of Eufaula, 
Alabama, to merge with SFU in the fall.- 7 

The first academic year ended with a well-planned com¬ 
mencement that must have made conservative patrons feel com¬ 
fortable. On May 29, W. L. Pickard, a Baptist minister from 
Birmingham, in delivering the commencement sermon, described 
woman “as the crowning work of creation, the compliment of 
man and the handmaid of the Christ Jesus in lifting a fallen 
world.” The Rev. R. J. Willingham of Memphis followed the 
same theme in his commencement address which was entitled 
“The Chief Adornment of Women — Beauty of Character.”- 8 

Although the first year ended on a successful note, the Uni¬ 
versity was experiencing problems. It had been expected that 
the city water system which had been organized only a few 
months earlier would serve the University. But the city had 
failed to render this service, and there was little chance that 
it would in the future. Dr. Bass announced that a well would 
be drilled and water for the University would be drawn by a 
windmill. Also, the streetcar company had promised to extend 
a line out to the University. By June 1, it was extended only 
to Seven Points (about one-half mile from the University); 
and no further construction was planned. This condition was 
made worse by the lack of paved streets or even sidewalks be¬ 
tween the University and Seven Points.- 1 ' Dr. Bass received 
no help in solving these problems from the city officials, the 

railroad company, or FLMMC. Bass was left to operate the 

-- . . _ 
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institution as best he could without the strong financial and 
moral support of any single prominent person or group in 
Florence. 

Perhaps most disturbing was the fact that most Florentines 
did not send their daughters to the University. Some local 
critics claimed that the girls were given too much liberty. The 
Florence Times tried to answer these critics by pointing out 
that young ladies in a university were not young pupils as in 
a female college. University life was different from college 
life. “Our own wives and daughters go about the streets, mak¬ 
ing purchases and greeting acquaintances and this same kind of 
privilege must be granted to the University students.” The 
newspaper added that most students were in the college rather 
than the University and these younger, less experienced stu¬ 
dents were always in the presence of a teacher when on the 
street, in church, or even in a parlor, “just like our old in¬ 
stitution’s.”^ 0 

In the summer of 1892, plans were made for the second 
year. Dr. Bass predicted that enrollment would double. Two 
new teachers were added to the music faculty, thereby stimu¬ 
lating the claim that the music department was one of the 
best in the South. One generous contributor to the institu¬ 
tion was former President Grover Cleveland. His contribution 
resulted in a full scholarship being granted to a young lady, 
Miss Jennie Carlen of Michigan. The second academic year 
at SFU began with a deceiving calmness and outward appear¬ 
ance of success. Enrollment was higher than the first year 
and other conditions pointed toward continued growth. These 
conditions merely added to the shock and surprise felt by 
Florentines when on October 7th, Dr. Bass announced that 
SFU was leaving Florence and moving to Birmingham. 31 

The move, like the university itself, was the result of 
business promoters’ activities. Dr. Henry Martin Caldwell, 
a physician and prominent Presbyterian layman, became presi¬ 
dent of the Elyton Land Company in 1876 and was an investor 
in many other businesses in the Birmingham area. In the mid 
1880s he established the Lakeview Park in Birmingham which 

M lbid,, June 4, 1892. 

31 lbid., September 3, 10, 17, 1892; Florence Herald, August 25, 1892: 
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was intended to be a summer resort area. The one hundred 
acre park included a lake with boats and a swimming bath, a 
number of conservatories, a casino, bowling alleys, skating 
rinks, ornate cottages and the magnificently furnished Lake- 
view Hotel. The hotel, overlooking the lake, could accommodate 
320 guests. Each room had electric lights, running water and 
an electric bell. To insure easy access to the park, Caldwell 
extended two street car lines which he owned from the down¬ 
town area to the park. While the Lakeview Hotel was often 
filled and served some of the most prominent people in America, 
it simply failed as a profit making venture. With this condition 
prevailing, Dr. Caldwell and his associates decided to cut their 
losses and at the same time enhance the chances of success of 
their other investments. In this connection Caldwell offered 
the Hotel, fully equipped and seven acres of land to Dr. Bass 
rent free for five years if SFU would occupy the Hotel. Ap¬ 
parently Caldwell also arranged for and absorbed the cost of 
moving the entire University from Florence to Birmingham. 32 

In response to this offer, Dr. Bass consulted the faculty 
but did not consult the SFU trustees, the officials of FLMMC, 
community leaders, or the students. Although a few faculty 
members refused to make the move, a majority did agree to 
go to Birmingham. It was at this point that Dr. Bass an¬ 
nounced that the move would be made. One week later, on 
October 14, the students with their possessions were trans¬ 
ported from their north Florence campus across the Tennessee 
River to the Sheffield railroad depot where they boarded a 
special train for the trip to Birmingham. A large crowd saw 
the girls off. But no organized effort was made to prevent 
the move. By late 1892, the Florence Boom was rapidly de¬ 
clining. While some businesses were prospering, the iron furn¬ 
aces simply were not profitable. New industries and business 
were not being established and land values were declining. Thus 
Wood and his associates could do little to counteract the con¬ 
niving action of Dr. Bass and the Birmingham businessmen. 
According to one newspaper, several thousand people greeted the 


"john C. Henley, Jr., This is Birmingham (Birmingham, 1969), 68-74; James F. 
^ulzby, Jr., Historic Alaba7na Hotels and Resorts (University, Alabama, I960;, 
87-89, 167-69; Owen, History of Alabama, II, 284. 
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students and faculty when they arrived in Birmingham. 83 

The sadness felt by some Florentines soon changed to relief. 
Within two months after the departure, rumors began to drift 
back to Florence about an improper relationship existing be¬ 
tween Dr. Bass and one of the students. By late November, the 
scandal was in the Florence and Birmingham newspapers. Dr. 
Bass, proclaiming his innocence, demanded a full investigation 
students and of entering her room late one night against her 
wishes. While many rumors and different versions of the 
incident circulated, there was common agreement that Dr. Bass 
had been guilty of bad judgment if not immoral conduct. Dr. 
Bass, proclaiming his innonence, demanded a full investigation 
to clear his name. In conjunction with the faculty, he selected 
seven leading ministers and church laymen to conduct the in¬ 
vestigation. Dr. H. M. Caldwell was chairman of the group. 
The investigating committee questioned faculty and students 
nearly all one night and all the next day. A report was quickly 
issued exonerating Dr. Bass. According to the report, the young 
lady was angry with Dr. Bass for withholding her letters and 
had told the story of his coming into her room late at night in 
order to embarrass him and get revenge. The student and 
many of her friends, some of who had testified that they saw 
Dr. Bass in the room, denied the accuracy of the report and 
accused the committee of wanting to save the reputation of 
Dr. Bass, a fellow minister, at the cost of the young lady’s 
reputation. The public furor was so great the committee did 
recommended that Dr. Bass give up the presidency of the univer¬ 
sity, but remain in charge of finances. Dr. Bass accepted this 
recommendation but public confidence was so shaken that after 
another month he resigned all connections with the institution. 31 


Just as Dr. Bass left the university, the planned merger 


-'Ibtd., October 13, 20, 1892. There was hope expressed in Sheffield that while the 

University was moving around perhaps it would settle there. See Sheffield Reaper 

October 17, 1892. Apparently, Dr. Hawthorne had lost all interest in SFU long 

before it moved from Florence but not his interest in higher education. In 1896, 

he helped organize and accepted for a brief time the presidency of the Southern 

Baptist College for Women at Manchester, Georgia; see Florence Times, August 25. 
1894. 

“‘Florence Herald, December 1, 17, 22, 31, 1892. Dr. Bass’ touch with immorality 
was not so brief. In 1901, he was charged in federal court with using the United 
States mail for fradulent purposes. After being found guilty, he was fined $1,000 
and sentenced to three years in prison; see Florence Times, May 26, 1901 . 
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with Union Female College of Eufaula took place. About sixty 
students and the business manager, H. G. Lamar, of that in¬ 
stitution came to the SFU campus. Mr. Lamar became the 
business manager of SFU and Misses Eliza and Corinne James 
became the principals. The total enrollment of SFU now ex¬ 
ceeded two hundred. Quiet returned to the campus of the 
struggling university, but not for long. In December 1893, the 
Lakeview Hotel burned to the ground. One young lady was 
burned to death while another was seriously hurt. 35 The flames 
not only destroyed life but consumed the SFU property all 
of which was uninsured and . also brought an end to the sup¬ 
port from Caldwell and his business associates. The end of 
the University seemed to be obvious. 

But not so. Other promoters were standing ready to give 
the University a home and support in return for the economic 
and prestige value it could bring in return. The Woodstock 
Iron Company, through the efforts of Samuel Noble, J. M. 
McKleroy, and other business leaders in Anniston, Alabama, 
had built the Anniston Inn and opened it to the public in 1885. 
In 1888 the Inn came under control of the Anniston City Land 
Company. By late 1893 this thoroughly modern, magnificently 
furnished Inn was “suffering from a lack of guest.” This 
condition combined with a long standing desire by local leaders 
to have a college in their area led them to invite the SFU 
officials to move to Anniston. The Anniston City Land Com¬ 
pany offered SFU a five year rent free lease on the Inn and 
the towns citizens raised $1000 for the University treasury. 36 

In January, 1894, about one month after the fire in Bir¬ 
mingham, SFU opened in Anniston, Alabama. Shortly after 
the move, the Anniston Conservatory of Music and Art merged 
with SFU to provide a more extensive program for their stu¬ 
dents. Also SFU was reorganized under the direction of Dr. 
John W. Abercrombie. A new and expanded board of trustees 
was created which consisted of prominent men from all parts 
of the South. In 1896 Dr. Abercrombie became president of 

the college and served to 1899. Under his leadership the name 

-— —. . _ 

Terence Times, December 23, 30, 1893; Sulzby, Historic Alabama Hotels and 
Resorts, 270. 

0 ttes, The Model City of the New South, 194-96; Sulzby, Historic Alabama Hotels 
a '-d Resorts , 18-23. 
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was changed to Anniston College and enrollment gradually in¬ 
creased until 1899 when it stood well over two hundred. Dr. 
A. J. Battle became president in 1899 and served until 1906. 
During this period the enrollment and financial resources de¬ 
clined. Dr. Clarence Julian Owens served as president from 
1906 to 1909 when the institution which originated and thrived 
on religious discontent and business promoters’ dreams of great 
profits closed permanently. 37 


“ Southern Female University Catalogue, 1894-95; Owen, History of Alabama, J, 5L 
111, 115; IV, 1312; Gates, The Model City of the New South, 196-7. 
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A LYNCHING BEE: BUTLER COUNTY STYLE 

by 

Juanita W. Crudele 

There were 1,895 known lynchings in the United States 
during the last decade of the nineteenth centry. 1 Most of 
these executions without trial took place in the lower South. 
A few cases of multiple lynchings were recorded and occasionally 
a woman was lynched, but in April, 1895, a lynching occurred 
in rural Alabama that combined these features. The event 
made national as well as state news. 

Reports of the crime were printed on the front pages of 
the New York Times, the New York Herald, the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune, and the Washington Post. Southern newspaper-s that pro¬ 
vided page one coverage included the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Jacksonville Florida Times Union, and the New Orleans Daily 
Picayune. Although rivaled by atrocity stories from Cuba and 
horrow tales of urban murders, accounts of the Alabama lynch¬ 
ing were more than just another example of the sensationalism 
so prominent in the urban journalism of the 1890s. Yet the 
embellishments were typical. In bold, half-inch type the Wash¬ 
ington Post reported: “Hanging By the Neck — Lynching of 
Five Negroes in Greenville, Ala.” The article identified the 
victims as John Rattler, Zeb Colley, Martha and Alice Greene, 
and Mary Dean. 2 According to the Post account another poten¬ 
tial victim escaped. Attempting to establish a motive for the 
lynchings, the Post reported that the five blacks met their deaths 
for the alleged murder and cremation of Watts Murphy, a 
nephew of a former Alabama governor.'* 

Butler County, scene of the multiple horror, was located 
less than fifty miles from Montgomery, the state capital. The 
county was created in 1819 by an act of the legislature from 
territory taken from Conecuh county. 4 It was named for 

National Association for the Advanncement of Colored People, Thirty Years of 
Lynching in the United States, 1889-1918 (New York, 1919), Appendix I, here¬ 
after referred to as NAACP. 

Washington Post, April 22, 1895. 

'bid. 

’Saffold Birney, Hand-Book of Alabama (Birmingham, 1892), 272. 
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William Butler, one of the county’s first settlers who was killed 
by Indians near Butler Springs in 1818. Among the early set¬ 
tlers of the county were the Watts and the Murphy families. 
They came to Alabama in 1819 and settled in the western part 
of the county near Butler Springs. Both pioneering families 
established successful farms and were active in county affairs. 
These families were the maternal and paternal grandparents of 
Watts Murphy. 5 

Butler County lay just south of Alabama’s famous black 
belt. Though there were some large land holdings in Butler, 
they were not on the same scale of her northern neighbors. 
The soil of the county’s 782 square miles was fertile for the 
most part, although by 1895 the use of commercial fertilizers 
was necessary. Though no river flowed through the county, 

it was well watered by numerous creeks and timber was abun¬ 
dant. 6 

In 1890, Butler County had a population of 21,641. Whites 
slightly outnumbered blacks by 11,168 to 10,273. 7 The county 
seat was Greenville with a population of 2,806. 8 There were 
a number of smaller communities throughout the county. In 
the -south Georgiana had a population of almost 2,000, and 
Butler Springs to the west with a population of nearly 1,000. 9 

The county was served by the Mobile and Montgomery 
division of the Louisville and Nashville railroad. Thirty-four 
miles of track were inside the county’s boundaries. 10 Sixty- 
eight miles of telegraph wires hastened Butler’s communica¬ 
tions with other parts of the United States. 11 

There were two new-spapers in Greenville in 1895. The 
county’s Democratic mouthpiece was the Greenville Advocate 

Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and'Dictionary of Biography (Chicag o 

1921), 200, also Marilyn D. Hahn, Butler County in the Nineteenth Century. 
°Birney, Hand-Book of Alabama, 272-273 

7 United States Census, 1890 (Population) 489 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid., Part I, 52. 

ll 'Birney, Hand-Book of Alabama, 272-273. 

11 Ibid . 

Thomas M. Owen, Alabama Official and Statistical Register, 1907 (Montgomery 
1907), 293. 
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edited and published by J.B. Stanley. Colonel James White- 
head's newspaper, The Living Truth, was dedicated to the poli¬ 
tics of agrarian reform. There was only one bank: Joseph 
Steiner & Sons served the banking needs of Butler’s citizens 
from its location in Greenville. 13 

Butler’s leading products were lumber, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. 11 In 1889, 47,589 acres had been 
given over to the growing of cotton. The results were 18,200 
bales valued at $865,869. Corn was planted on 31,662 acres 
that same year and the yield was 415,141 bushels. 15 Most of 
Butler’s farmers did not own their own land. The 1890 cen¬ 
sus statistics on Farms and Homes classified 59.55 per cent 
of the county’s farming families as tenant farmers. 10 

Times had been hard for rural Alabamians since the Civil 
War and Butler County people were no exception. In the last 
two decades of the century farmers began to fight back at a 
system that kept them in constant debt. The fight began with 
membership in organizations seeking agricultural reform such 
as the Farmer’s Alliance. Later, in an attempt to promote 
candidates who promised to support reform legislation, many 
of these same farmers joined the Populist Party. The reform 
candidates for governor carried Butler County in the guber¬ 
natorial elections of 1892, 1894, and 1896. 17 Blacks as well as 
whites were interested in improving their condition through 
organization. As early as 1889 there were thirteen Colored 
Alliances in Butler County. 18 

Violence was not unusual in the rural South, and again Butler 
county was no exeception. Punishment for violent crimes was 
not always left to the duly elected officials of the law. Fre¬ 
quently mobs expedited matters by administering their own 
bi and of justice. Rarely was a member of a lynch mob per - 
secuted. Blacks far outnumbered whites as victims in southern 


''birney, Hand-Book of Alabama. 544. 
"ibid., 272-273. 


'"ibid. 

L-nited States Census, 1890 (Report on Farms anil Homes), 32. 
William W. Rogers, The One-CSallused Rebellion. Agrarianism 
'5’96 (Baton Rouge, 1970), 223, 284, 315. 

"Ibid., 143. 
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lynching®. Butler County citizens paid scant attention to color 
when it came time to punish violent offenders. In 1892, two 
white men, known locally as Hipp and Kelly, terrorized the 
county with armed robberies and murders. They were cap¬ 
tured, but before they could be tried a local mob seized them 
from their captors and lynched both of them. Their bodies 
decorated either side of the courthouse for several days as a 
grim threat to potential offenders. 10 County residents barely 
had time to forget the horrors of that outrage when the 1895 
atrocity occurred. 

Watts Murphy came from a distinguished family. His 
mother’s brother, Thomas Watts, had served as the state’s 
Civil War governor and also as Attorney General in the Con¬ 
federate Cabinet. His father, Augustus Murphy, was a suc¬ 
cessful planter. Not much is known about young Watts Murphy, 
but he is listed in the county’s marriage statistics. He and Ida 
Hawkins applied for a marriage license on September 10, 1890, 
and the couple was married the following day by the Reverend 
S. Moore of Stringfellow, Alabama, at the home of Ambrose 
Murphy. 20 

The young Murphys made their home near Butler Springs. 
On Wednesday, April 17, 1895, Watts Murphy was working 
in a field near his home. Six of his field hands were there. 
Early in the afternoon Watts’ father rode over to see him, 
but was told by the workers that he had gotten on his mule 
a little earlier and had ridden off somewhere. Murphy accepted 
the explanation at the time. Later Murphy said that he had 
specifically ridden over to the work site because he was afraid 
that his son might be having some trouble with some of his 
black laborers. 21 

Two days later (Friday) the mule came home alone. By 
this time the family was worried, and they and their neigh¬ 
bors had begun to search for the young man. Augustus Murphy 
knew that his son and some of the blacks working for him 
were not on the best of terms. He suspected foul play. One 

“NAACP, 44; also Butler County Historical Society File, Greenville Public Library. 
“Butler County Marriage Record, Volume L., 192, Probate Office, Butler County Court 
House, Greenville, Alabama. 

al Greenville Advocate, April 24, 1895; Montgomery Advertiser, April 22, 1895 
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of the field hands, Zeb Colley, whose family had been, with 
the Murphy family since before the Civil War, was taken into 
custody. According to Augustus Murphy, Colley broke down 
and confessed to the crime and implicated the other field 

hands. 22 

Colley recreated the events of Wednesday. In the field 
where they were working, Watts Murphy sat down to rest 
on a nearby log. John Rattler, who was chopping sprouts 
with an axe, slipped up behind Murphy and struck him a heavy 
blow on the head. The blow caused Murphy to lose conscious¬ 
ness, but did not bring immediate death. The field hands then 
took the body and placed it between two logs and piled brush 
and more logs on top of the heap. Then they set the brush on 
fire. Colley insisted that Murphy did not die until all the 
hair had burned off his head. [At that moment the body is 
supposed to have turned over.] Later, Colley tied Murphy’s 
overcoat to the mule’s saddle and rode the animal off about six 
miles to the west. There he turned the mule loose. Colley’s 
strategy was to create the impression that Watts Murphy had 
left the county. 23 

After making his confession, Colley took Augustus Murphy 
to the scene of the crime. There among the ashes of the log 
heap the remains of the victim were found. At the macabre 
scene searchers found a few of the victim’s bones and teeth. 
His heart and liver were also found. To the extent that the 
remains constituted a body they were buried in Beat 11. 24 

Rumors of the Butler Springs trouble on Wednesday did 
not reach Greenville until late Saturday afternoon. The county 
sheriff, J.F. Barganier, left Saturday night for the scene of 
the alleged murder. According to his account the blacks had 
been arrested, lynched, and the posse dispersed by the time he 
arrived. 23 The sheriff was told by Dunk Sirmon that he, with 
the assistance of Henry Clarke, J.R. Sirmon, Jr., and Frank 
^ize had the blacks in custody. Sensing that neighboring 
whites were becoming enraged over the Murphy affair, Sirmon 
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and his men decided that the prisoners would be safer in the 
Greenville jail. They placed the prisoners in a wagon and rode 
guard beside them on horseback. 26 

The trip to the Greenville jail was about sixteen miles. 
Instead of taking the most direct route, Sirmon decided to take 
the Old Federal Road. The strategy failed. Sirmon and his 
party were about ten miles from Greenville near the old Bucka- 
loo plantation when they were met by a group of armed men 
on horseback. Estimates varied, but the mob probably included 
between fifty and a hundred men. At approximately 3:00 Sun¬ 
day morning Sirmons men were forced, at gunpoint, to sur¬ 
render their prisoners. First, the two men were strung up to 
two branches of a nearby tree. Then the three women met the 
same fate at another tree a few yards away. 27 According to 
one newspaper, news of the mobs work quickly spread. Within 
a few hours hundreds of people were reported to have gathered 
near the lynching site to gaze at the five black bodies dangling 
with broken necks. 28 

Rumors soon spread that a number of prominent Butler 
county citizens had participated in the lynching bee. Sheriff 
Bargainier ignored the rumors and claimed that he failed to 
find any clue as to who composed the lynching party. 26 

Much will remain untold about the circumstances that led 
to the death of Watts Murphy. One news account noted that 
he had been involved in the shooting of a black man, Jerry 
Dixon, about a year previous to his own death. The sugges¬ 
tion was made that revenge might have been a possible mo¬ 
tive. 30 Another account mentioned that young Murphy was 
separated from his wife and living with one of the black women 
lynched for his murder. Speculation over jealousy as a possible 
motive made muffled circulation. In a later edition, King 
Murphy, the dead mans brother, requested a retraction of the 
lines concerning his brothers domestic arrangements, claiming 

a 'lbid.; See also the accounts in the Mobile Daily Register, April 22, 1895, and the 
Florida Times Union, April 22, 1895. 

”lbid. 

<JH lbid. 

“"Greenville Advocate, April 24, 1895. 

'"'Ibid. 
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that “Watts was a happily married man.” 31 The editor of The 
Living Truth did not feel that a retraction was in order, but 
he inserted a note stating that King Murphy said that the 
story about his brother living with a black woman was a lie. 32 

In spite of the lack of solid evidence related to Murphy’s 
murder, few Alabamians doubted the identity of the charred 
remains found near Butler Springs. No coroner’s report has 
been found, but Murphy’s death was recorded in the county’s 
Register of Deaths. His death, listed on April 17, 1895, noted 
him as a white male, twenty-nine years of age. The cause of 
death was given as murder. 33 

The next entry in the Registry of Deaths was dated 
April 21, 1895. Five entries on that date corresponded to the 
names of the five victims listed in the newspaper accounts. 
Mary Dean, the youngest of the group, was listed as a black 
female, twenty-one years of age. The Greene sisters were also 
listed as black females and were recorded as being twenty-two 
and twenty-three years old. John Rattler, the accused axe 
wielder was listed as a black male, twenty-six years old. Zeb 
Colley, the oldest of the captured field hands, was listed as a 
black male, twenty-nine. The cause of death for each of the 
five was given as lynched. Their burial site was recorded as 
Beat 16. 34 


Little is known about the earlier lives of the two men 
and three women who were lynched. Zeb Colley’s family mem¬ 
bers were loyal servants of the Murphy family for many years. 
Practically nothing was revealed about the other four victims. 
Lacking personal information about the five lynching victims, 
a majority of the county’s citizens might have believed that 
horrible fate was deserved. Yet, if such was the general feel¬ 
ing it was a silent expression. The lynching was deplored by 
responsible presses, not just in Butler county, but all over 
the state and the nation. 


As the various accounts of the Watts Murphy death and 


J1 ( reenville Living Truth, April 25, 1895. 
*1 id., May 2, 1895. 

R egister of Deaths, 1894-1898, Probate 

34 bid. 
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the ensuing lynching bee were told and recorded, they were car¬ 
ried across the country. The great eastern dailies gave the 
story front page space. There was a correlation between the 
distance from the story and the tendency to embellish the de¬ 
tails. Even greater was the margin of error regarding names, 
numbers, and places. 35 

The Greenville Advocate reported the details, but ended 
its initial article on a pessimistic note: 

This horrible assination and lynching is a fearful 
blow to the reputation of our county, which was just 
recovering from the effects of the double lynching of 
Hipp and Kelly. 36 

The neighboring Troy Democrat in its April 26 edition gave 
a colorful description of the events leading up to the lynching. 
The paper, which distrusted normal channels of justice, ended 
on a sympathetic note: 

Without comment as to the manner in which they 
were punished, whether justifiable or not, there can 
be no dispute — the negroes met just punishment. Now 
as to lynching, we are unqualifiedly opposed to it and 
can conceive no justifiable excuse for the lynching of 
the negroes. But we do believe we know why the 
lynching was resorted to. It was because of slowness 
and uncertainty of a trial by law. Until this is reme¬ 
died we may expect lynching bees. 37 

It is doubtful that many of the local citizens would have 
initiated a verbal attack on the members of the lynch mob. 
To do so would have invited physical, social, and economic 
retribution on themselves and their families. Nevertheless, 
they approved local editors who soundly criticized the practice 


35 Washington Post, April 22, 1895, New York Times, April 22, 1895, New York 
Herald, April 22, 1895, Chicago Tribune, April 22, 1895, Adanta Constitution, 
April 22, 1895, Florida Times Union, April 22, 1895, Mobile Daily Register, 
April 22, 1895, Montgomery Advertiser, April 22, 1895, Greenville Advocate, 
April 24, 1895. 

30 Greenville Advocate, April 24, 1895. 

S7 Troy Democrat, April 26, 1895. 
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of lynching. While many critical letters to the editor could be 
found on almost any issue in the local papers, not a single letter 
has been found in 1895 criticizing the journals’ anti-lynching 
editorials. 

A few local citizens considered the lynchings a moral out¬ 
rage. One writer from Georgiana wrote a letter to Colonel 
Whitehead at The Living Truth: 

The recent awful tragedy in Butler County in 
which one white man and five negroes were murdered 
brings to mind twenty-three lynchings and murders in 
this county in the past 5 years. It is reported that the 
5 negroes were horribly mutilated, their eyes cut out, 
ears cut off and their bodies burnt and cut into strings. 

I would thank you to advise me if this report is true, 
as I desire to inform the Chinese of our advance state 
of civilization, and point out to them the real bene¬ 
fits to be derived from an adoption of our American 
Christian system. I want to aid the foreign mission 
cause by showing how much our religion has done for 
Butler County and how much we love God. 

Lover of Justice 38 

Whitehead responded in the same issue: 

We can’t agree with our Georgiana correspondent 
in holding the Christian religion responsible for the 
outrageous work of the lynchers of the Butler Springs 
beat. There will always be bad men in Christian com¬ 
munities over whom the churches have no influence, 
till ‘millenian dawn’ — and then this world will be a 
paradise. Even ‘God’s chosen people’ lynched the best 
and purest creature that ever set foot on this sin- 
cursed globe. 30 

The Mobile Daily Register was quick to condemn the But- 
ter county lynching. Its editor agreed that the circumstances 
°f the case had excited the people to extremes of human en- 

v '-‘enville Living Truth, May 2, 1895. 

*lbid. 
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durance, but he refused to justify the mob’s action. He main- 
tained that although six persons might have been implicated 
in the murder of Watts Murphy, all were not equally guilty. 
One or more might have been able to prove non-complicity and 
innocence had they been, permitted an appearance in court. 
Finally the editor justified the legal system: “We make the 
laws, we elect the judges, we compose the juries, and if we 
cannot trust ourselves to administer justice, then indeed is our 
civilization a failure and the Caucasian is played out.” 40 

The editorial writer for the Montgomery Advertiser criti¬ 
cized the lynchers. How many of those engaged in the hang¬ 
ing, he wondered, would have been able as individuals to kill 
one of the victims. He assured those participants that they 
were no less guilty for going together in a band and violating 
the law, than had they acted singly. Maintaining that people 
equate public safety with respect for the law, he urged “the 
severest condemnation and punishment for those who per¬ 
petrated the terrible crimes against the unconvicted prisoners.” 41 

The Advertiser rebuked those who justified lynching by 
complaining of the slowness of a trial by law. Readers were 
reminded that the last legislature had expedited the trial process. 
A new circuit was organized, and on proper presentation of the 
facts a special term could have been held in Butler to try the 
accused murderers. 42 

If there were moral reasons for deploring lynchings, more 
practical economic reasons were also present. Newspapers 
outside the south reported the lynchings, but few editorialized 
on the evils of lynch law. Even so, enterprising southerners 
were afraid that threats of mob violence would intimidate out¬ 
side investors. If prospective financiers saw the law casually 
disregarded in one instance, might not their valuable property 
at some time be threatened by mob rule? Few manufacturers 
cared to see investments destroyed without any hope of protec¬ 
tion from local law officials. 

Alabama officials had been negotiating with outside in- 

40 Mobile Daily Register, April 23, 1895. 

^Montgomery Advertiser, April 15, 1895. 

42 Ibid. 
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vestors to develop some of the state’s natural resources. Ala¬ 
bamians had to realize that mob violence would hurt every¬ 
one where they would be bound to feel it, namely their pocket- 
books. The press of the state picked up on the economic 
argument. The Montgomery Advertiser’s editor lamented that 
one act of lawlessness committed only by a fraction of the 
population could be devastating. Outsiders would interpret the 
act as typical of the people in the state where the deed was done. 
Numerous examples of charity, hospitality, and submission to 
justice would be ignored. The Advertiser argued that the 
South had to overcome the prejudice of the nation’s financial 
and industrial centers. Otherwise the investment of capital in 
industrial enterprises would be withheld. Directing himself 
specifically to Alabamians, the editor implored them to abhor 
lynch law. He reminded them that wherever punishment was 
swift and certain lynching would seldom be resorted to. Fin¬ 
ally, he assured the world outside that in no state in the union 
were life and property more safe. Any act of even one of her 

citizens that gave a different impression would be strongly 
deplored. 43 

Governor William C. Oates was also concerned about the 
state’s reputation for law and order. On April 23, 1895, he 
issued an official Proclamation offering a reward of $250 for 
the unknown parties responsible for the lynchings of John 
Rattler, Zeb Colley, Martha and Alice Greene, and Mary Dean. 44 


Apparently some of the governor’s advisors felt that Sheriff 
Barganier’s handling of the case left much to be desired. The 
rumors must have gotten back to the sheriff because on April 22, 
he wrote a letter to the governor and requested that it be printed 
in the Montgomery Advertiser : 

Hon. W.C. Oates, Governor: 

The report as to the five prisoners that were lynched 
being taken away from myself and deputies is not 
true. They were hung before I could get there. There 
was no officer at all that ever had them in charge. 

''Hid., April 26, 1895. 

E. ecutive Orders, State of Alabama, 1895, Governor’s Papers, Alabama Department 
°* Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Private citizens had them in charge was the only in¬ 
formation I could get. 

J. F. Barganier 
Sheriff 43 

Little came of Governor Oates’ reward. No convictions were 
ever secured for the murders of the five black victims of the 
mob’s violence. Except for a few articles on the dangers of 
lynching little follow-up was done on the original reports. 
After a few weeks life was back to normal in Butler County 
and the local population concerned themselves with the ques¬ 
tions at hand: crops and politics. 

Any account of the Butler County lynching would be in¬ 
complete without some idea of how black Alabamians reacted. 
Few black newspapers exist for the period. There is not one 
available for Butler County, but the black citizens of Barbour 
County were a vocal group, and they drew up a nine point pe¬ 
tition responding to the lynching. They sent it to Colonel White- 
head, who published it in the May 16, edition of The Living 
Truth. The Barbour County blacks went on record as pro¬ 
testing the mob violence that led to the five deaths. They made 
it clear that they were law-abiding citizens who deprecated 
crime of any kind. The group believed that crime deserved 
punishment, and that every accusation deserved a fair trial be¬ 
fore an impartial jury. They pointed out the inseperable ties 
between the two races in the South, and insisted that the 
interest of one should be the interest of each. They admitted 
that they were the weaker of the two races, but noted that 
they contributed to the state something like $20,000. In return 
for their loyalty they wanted protection from the horrors of 
the cursed lynch law. Finally, they pledged themselves to aid 
in the apprehension and punishment of all violators of the law 
among their race. The proclamation ended with a word of 
thanks to Governor Oates for the steps he had taken to find 
and punish the lynch mob. 46 

The response of the petitioners, the governor’s procla¬ 
mation, and numerous anti-lynching editorials appeared to be 
for naught. Six more blacks and two whites were lynched in 

45 Montgomery Advertiser, April 23, 1895. 

“Greenville Living Truth, May 16, 1895. 
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Alabama before 1895 ended. 47 The results for the next year 
were scarcely better: twelve blacks and four whites met their 
deaths at the hands of a mob. 48 The Alabama lynching statistics 
do not improve much until 1899 and 1900 when totals of six 
and four were recorded respectively. 49 


1t NAACP, 44. 
"''■'id,, 44-45. 
"Ibid. 
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CONFEDERATE SALTPETRE MINING 
NORTHERN ALABAMA 

by 

Marion 0. Smith 

One problem that the Confederacy succeeded in solving 
was the production of sufficient amounts of gunpowder. A 
“complete” account of this achievement has never been written, 
and the published references that exist tend to be of a general 
nature or serve as supporting data for a broader topic. The 
study of this subject has been hampered by the wartime destruc¬ 
tion of many of the documents and by the subsequent failure 
of the highest ranking personnel to write their memoirs. Al¬ 
though there are many facets to the story, the focus of this 
article will be upon the domestic production of saltpetre or 
nitre, the main ingredient of gunpowder, from the limestone 
caves of northern Alabama, with particular attention given to 
the difficulties of an individual operation. 

At the start of the war virtually no powder was manu¬ 
factured in the South. The 1860 census lists only two small 
mills, one in South Carolina and one in Tennessee. 1 After 
secession, many local government officials, as well as private 
citizens, realized that if war did come, a domestic supply of 
gunpowder must be developed. In some states, as in Tennessee, 
military boards were established whose duties included making 
contracts with local producers of saltpetre. 

Working closely with the Tennessee Military and Financial 
Board was Samuel D. Morgan, an influential citizen of Nash¬ 
ville. In the spring of 1861 he corresponded with people not 
only in his own state but in Arkansas and Alabama, encourag¬ 
ing them to commence saltpetre production from caves. Later 
he aided in the enlargement of Cheatham County, Tennessee’s 
Sycamore Powder Mills, where much of the saltpetre produced 
in the area was blended with charcoal and sulphur, and made 


Manufactures of the United States in 1860: Compiled from the Original Returns of 
the Eighth Census, under the Direction of the Secretary of the Interior (Washing¬ 
ton, 1865), III, 556, 561. 
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into powder. 2 

The immediate result of Morgan’s solicitations was to learn 
the location of both previously mined and potentially mineable 
saltpetre caves. In Tennessee he obtained information about 
a number of caves, including Nickajack, Lookout, Big Bone, 
and several unnamed caves in or near White County. For 
Alabama, six responses to Morgan are known. William Richard¬ 
son Hunt, then chief of ordnance at Memphis, but later the 
Nitre and Mining Bureau officer at Selma in charge of iron 
mining, 3 forwarded saltpetre information from a Mr. Echols 
of Huntsville: “Wm or David Larkin in Jackson County Ala 
owns a deposit from which Mr. Echols says he has purchased 
it by the waggon load from time to time for many years.” In 
addition, he reported a “deposit” on the lands of “Dr. H A 
Binford in Limestone Co” and “Dr. Wm. 0. Winston of Talla¬ 
dega Co.” 4 B. Lanier of Huntsville indicated that there was 
“a cave of Salt Peter at the mouth of Elk River in Lauderdale 
Cty” where “There has been a good deal of work done” but 
“The mine is not any Thing like Exasted.” 5 Referring to a 
notice by Morgan in the local paper, John D. Taylor of Gunters- 
ville volunteered, “And as for the dirt containing the Niter 
I am assured by good men that there is an aboundence of it in 
the different caves of this (Marshall) County and all we lack 
is Some One to start the work.” 6 Sam Tate, Superintendent 
of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, reported a cave “2^4 
miles below Tuscumbia” with “an inexhaustable Supply of Rich 
Salt Petre earth in it.” 7 James R. Harris of Winchester, 
Tennessee, who had visited caves in Jackson County “Convenient 
of access — and within Ten miles of Stephenson,” asked where 
he could obtain four 100 gallon kettles. 8 But Nelson Robinson, 


"George W. Rains, History of the Confederate Powder Works (Augusta, Georgia, 
1882), 5; A. P. Van Gelder and H. Schlatter, History of the Explosives Industry in 
America (New York, 1927), 108. 

"Ahe War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, D. C., 1880-1901), Ser. 4, II, 778. 

'William R. Hunt to Samuel D. Morgan, May 9, 1861, Samuel D. Morgan Papers, 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, Nashviille. 

B. Lanier to Samuel D. Morgan, May 1, 1861, Samuel D. Morgan Papers. 

John D. Taylor to Samuel D, Morgan, May 11, 1861, Samuel D. Morgan Papers. 
Sam Tate to Samuel D. Morgan, May 10, 1861, Samuel D. Morgan Papers. 

Tames R. Harris to Samuel D. Morgan, June 28, 1861, Samuel D. Morgan Papers. 
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a sixty-one year old farmer and lawyer of Bellefonte, 0 had the 
most positive news: “I have Succeeded in getting a company 
to go to work in the Sauta Cave, the best in the region with 
one hundred hands. They commenced on Monday last [May 6] 
He further mentioned that he had men searching the moun¬ 
tains for other caves in addition to “starting a party to examine 
a large cave in DeCalb Co. near old fort Payne.” The greatest 
difficulty, he thought, in mining the nitre deposits was “in 
obtaining hands to work them — Such is the false military 
furor here to enter the army.” 10 

Newspapers of the same period show that interest in lo¬ 
cating saltpetre deposits was a public concern. The Tuscaloosa 
Constitution observed “there are several Saltpetre caves in 
Franklin County, Ala., which have been worked on a small 
scale” and suggested that a “competent mineralogist” should 
test them. 11 The Huntsville Democrat mentioned that in Mor¬ 
gan County “there are very rich saltpetre caves in Newsom’s 
Sinks, very accessible, about fifteen miles from Whitesburg . . . 
belonging to Mr. David Prince, who says, the Confederate States 
may work them at pleasure.” 12 The Fayetteville, Tennessee 
Observer noted that, Nashville had received “a large lot of 
sulphur and that powder would be made there “as soon as 
the nitre (saltpetre) can be procured.” Mentioning that nitre 
had been made in North Alabama caves during the War of 
1812, it was pleaded, “The business should be at once com¬ 
menced. We cannot fight without powder. We cannot make 
powder without saltpetre. Who will see to it that the caves 
once worked to produce this absolute necesity are again worked 
and saltpetre made for market?” 13 

Jackson County’s Sauta Cave, one of the caves worked be¬ 
fore and during the War of 1812, was briefly mentioned several 
times. In June, 1861, the Montgomery Advertiser reported 


I860 Census, Ala., Jackson, Town of Bellefonte, 84, and township 3, Range 6 
East, 24. 

30 N. Robinson to Samuel D. Morgan, May 10, 1861, Samuel D. Morgan Papers. It 
is likely that Mr. Robinson was a kinsman of William Robinson, who operated 
Sauta during the War of 1812. 

n As quoted in the Rome, Georgia Tri- Weekly Courier, May 11, 1861. 

12 As quoted in the Nashville Daily Patriot, June 8, 1861. 

“Fayetteville, Tennessee Observer, June 13, 1861. 
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that the proprietors Were daily “turning out a quantity,” being 
under contract “to furnish a certain number of pounds monthly 
to a powder manufacturer in Nashville, Tennessee.” It was 
claimed “some fifty hands” were employed at Sauta, with “the 
average yield” being “about three pounds of the salt to one 
bushel of earth, ten bushels of wood ashes being used in 
lixiviation.” 11 About the same time the Huntsville Advocate 
reported that John D. Borin was one of the men in charge of 
the operation and that his company could “turn out 700 pounds 
per day.” 35 

At the same time local expression of concern and early 
attempts toward actual saltpetre production were in process, 
the Confederate Government made similar efforts to insure 
that an adequate supply would be available. The Provisional 
Congress on February 20, 1861, passed “An Act to provide 
Munitions of War, and for other purposes,” which included pro¬ 
vision for “the establishment of powder mills and for the 
manufactory of powder.” 15 In early May, in answer to a Con¬ 
gressional resolution asking if any measures had “been taken 
to promote and induce manufactures of arms and of powder,” 
the Secretary of War reported that an agent, John C. Riddle, 
“has been dispatched to examine several caves on Little Bear 
Creek in Franklin County, and another in Blount County,” 
Alabama. 17 In April Major Josiah Gorgas was assigned as 
the Confederacy’s Chief of Ordnance and in that capacity one 
of his duties was to guarantee adequate powder supplies. 18 To 
this end he and President Jefferson Davis selected George 
Washington Rains, giving him full power to do what was 
needed. 1 ” Leaving Richmond July 10, 1861, Rains toured the 
South, selected Augusta, Georgia, as the site for the South’s 
main powder mill, and proceeded to Nashville to make arrange¬ 
ments to increase powder production there. Saltpetre con¬ 
tracts with the Military and Financial Board were turned over 

“As quoted in the Columbus, Georgia Daily Inquirer, July 1, 1861. 

L 'As quoted in ibid., June 22, 1861. 

Frank E. Vandiver, Ploughshares Into Swords: Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ord¬ 
nance (Austin, Texas, 1952^, 57. See James M. Matthews, ed., Statutes at Large 
of the Provisional Congress of the Confederate States of America (Richmond, 1864), 
Stat. I, Chap. IV. 

Official Records, Ser. 4, I, 292-93. 

"Vandiver, Ploughshares Into Swords, 57. 

Ibid., 75; Rains, Confederate Powder Works, 4. 
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to him, he visited some caves, and sent agents with authority 
to make contracts to investigate others. After several months 
Rains was relieved of his duties in Tennessee and subsequently 
devoted his full energies to the construction and operation of 
the successful Augusta Powder Mill. 20 During the fall he 
published a pamphlet, “Notes on Making Saltpetre from the 
Earth of the Caves” which was widely distributed and copied 
in many newspapers, including those of Alabama. 21 

As the duties of the Ordnance Department increased, 
Gorgas asked the creation of a separate organization to super¬ 
vise saltpetre production. On April 11, 1862, Congress accom¬ 
modated and the Nitre Corps came into existence, 22 nominally 
under the supervision of the Ordnance Department, with 
Isaac M. St. John as chief. The saltpetre region was divided 
into districts with an officer in charge of each district who 
oversaw work details and production. The Corps worked so 
well that on April 22, 1863, Congress made it an independent 
entity of the War Department with the title Nitre and Mining 
Bureau, and to its responsibilities were added the mining of 
iron, copper, lead, coal, and other minerals. 23 

Alabama was divided into two districts. William Gabbett 
commanded the northern district, No. 9, and William H. C. 
Price the southern district, No. 10. Later, as the Confederates 
were forced from Tennessee, Gabbett also acted as head of the 
middle Tennessee and extreme northwestern Georgia district 
and signed his correspondence as superintendent of districts 8 
and 9. 24 Gabbett s territory was in the mountains and most 
of the saltpetre his men made came from caves. In Price’s 
district, however, saltpetre was usually extracted from dirt 
underneath old buildings, and a potential source was created 


m lbid., 6,7. 

^Two Alabama papers in which the pamphlet was copied were the Huntsville Demo¬ 
crat, December 4, 1861, and Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 26, 1862. 

“James M. Matthews, ed., Public Laws of the Confederate States of America Passed 
at the First Session of the First Congress; 1862 (Richmond, 1862), 27-28. 

James M. Matthews, ed., The Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America, 
Passed at the Third Session of the First Congress; 1863 (Richmond, 1863), 114. 

^Offtctal Records, Ser. 4, III, 702. See John R. Hopkins Papers, Georgia Department 
of Archives and History, Atlanta. 
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by constructing artificial nitre beds.^ 5 

If the surviving records present an accurate picture, 1862 
nitre production in Alabama seems not to have met the 
optimism of the previous year. It was reported in March that 
only four caves were then being worked. Without naming any 
of the caves it was claimed that fourteen men working four 
and a half months, made 2,785 pounds at one operation, and 
at other sites 9,000 and 4,350 pounds were made, at a cost per 
pound, of 75 and 73 cents. It was urged that the government 
price for saltpetre be increased “to secure a continuance of the 
work.” 20 Undoubtedly one of the caves being worked was 
Sauta, but spring brought General Ormsby M. Mitchel’s invasion 
of northern Alabama which “occasioned a general suspension 
of work” at that site.- 7 By late July only “two or three caves” 
were being worked in Alabama, but “more will soon be started 
by Bureau agents.” 28 

Before the end of the year, after the Federals temporarily 
withdrew from the area, work was resumed at Sauta. Con¬ 
cerned about protection at cave sites, St. John asked for and 
received authority to “organize and arm the working forces.” 29 
An order was issued which allowed “a company of sixty-four 
non-conscripts to be raised and detailed to guard the Santa 
[Sauta] Cave.” 30 This order was soon revoked and substituted 
by a similar one for the company “to guard and work” the 
cave, which was in line with St. John’s belief that it was better 
that “the workmen guard their own works.” 31 

For Alabama there are indications that the number of salt¬ 
petre cave operations increased after 1862. This is deduced 
from the increase in recorded incidences of discovery of such 


'Ralph W. Donnelly, ''Scientists of the Confederate Nitre and Mining Bureau, 
Civil War History, II (December, 1956), 80. The war ended before the beds 
matured. 

'Charleston Courier, March 6, 1862. The New York Herald, April 20, 1862, quot¬ 
ing the same source, says 6,000 pounds for the second site instead of 9,000. 

Official Records, Ser. 4, II, 29- 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid., 223. 

"Ibid. 

Special Orders of the Adjutant and Inspector General's Office Confederate States, 
1862 (Washington, D. C., 1885-1887), II, 566; Official Records, Ser. 4, II, 223. 
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operations by the advancing Union forces. Specific informa¬ 
tion for 1863, however, is sparse. In April General Grenville 
M. Dodge, USA, alluded to a saltpetre works “near Decatur.” 32 
It is possible that this was the cave near the confluence of the 
Elk River with the Tennessee, since in May the location of such 
a cave was published on a map in a Northern newspaper under 
the headlines, “Col. Dodge’s Expedition.” 33 Or perhaps it was 
Morgan County’s Trinity Nitre Works, from which during this 
time tools and provisions were moved to a place of safety by 
the superintendent, John L. Bartow. 34 Sauta Cave was still 
in operation as late as June, but probably within a few weeks 
work there was suspended for the final time. 35 The Union 
re-occupation of much of Alabama north of the Tennessee River 
and the movement of portions of General William S. Rosecrans’ 
army through the state and into Georgia in late summer brought 
to light two more caves. On September 4th a detachment of 
Colonel Edward M. McCook’s cavalry, moving southward from 
Valley Head, found the works at what later became known as 
Manitou Cave and captured the Confederate nitre agent. 36 A 
private with that detachment noted they “passed a saltpeter 
Cave and Burned the works and the Saltpeter Mills.” 37 The 
next day, while a large segment of the Union army was moving 
through Long Island Cove and up the western slope of Sand 
Mountain, a cave which contemporary reports called either “salt¬ 
petre” or “Hill’s” was located “where the rebels have been 
working the cave ever since the war began.” This cave drew 
many soldier visitors, including Rosecrans himself. 38 

More is known about Confederate nitre mining efforts in 
Alabama for 1864 than for any other period of the war. This 
is because official reports of Union raids were published, and 
of the recent acquisition of the papers of a Confederate Nitre 

S2 lbid., Ser. T, XXIII, Pt. II, 215. 

M New York Herald, May 11, 1863. 

‘^Expense account, April, 1863, for John L. Bartow, RG109, Confederate Papers 
Related to Citizens or Business Firms. Microcopy 346, Roll 46, National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 

William D. Chadick to William Gabbett, John R. Hopkins Papers, Georgia 
Archives, Atlanta. 

a6 Official Records, Ser. 1, XXX, Pt. Ill, 354. 

^John W. Rowell, Yankee Cavalrymen (Knoxville, Tennessee, 1971), 141. 

^Louisville Daily Journal, September 19, 1863; Charles H. Kirk, ed., History of the 
Fifteenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry (Philadelphia, 1906), 228. 
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and Mining Bureau officer. 

Several sketchy 1864 reports mention saltpetre operations. 
In late January the 15th Michigan Mounted Infantry again 
destroyed “a quite extensive niter-works” at Manitou Cave “and 
captured 1 officer and 7 privates.” 39 In mid-April Brigadier 
General John W. Geary with 800 men made a five day recon¬ 
naissance by boat down the Tennessee Kiver from Bridgeport 
to near Triana and back. “At Wild Goat Cove,” he reported, 
we “discovered places for manufacturing saltpeter.” 40 A few 
days later a Nashville, Tennessee, paper listed the names of 
fifteen citizens and soldiers “direct from the nitre works near 
Paint Rock, (Ala.)” who had apparently quit the Confederacy. 
“Up to a short time since they had all been engaged in the 
nitre works.” 41 That summer, on August 15, Major Alfred B. 
Wade, 73d Indiana Infantry, with a force of 100 men, crossed 
the Tennessee River and at the plantation of James Grantlin 
“destroyed a saltpeter-work belonging to the Confederate 
Government,” and at Yalhermosa Springs “effectively destroyed 
another salt-peter-work . . . breaking the kettles and burning 
the building.” He noted there were “other works in the neigh¬ 
borhood, but I did not discover them.” 42 

These reports deal with sites, generally on or near the 
Tennessee River, that were located by Union patrols. While 
interesting, little is actually learned about the individual opera¬ 
tions. Who worked these sites, when they were started, how 
large and how productive they were are questions usually not 
answered. Some of the answers, for a few of the caves, are 
revealed in a collection of papers donated to the Georgia 
Archives in 1971, which gave the largest amount of detailed 
information about Confederate saltpetre mining in Alabama 
known to date. 

John Riley Hopkins, a prominent citizen of Gwinnett 
County, Georgia, was an officer at several nitre works in 
Alabama. Within his papers are about 200 documents per¬ 
taining to that service, mostly dated 1864, including time sheets, 

5 Official Records, Ser. 1, XXXII, Pt. I, 129. 

‘ Ibid., Pt. II, 663-68. 

Nashville Daily Times and True Union, April 21, 1864. 

“Official Records, Ser. 1, XXXIX, Pt. I, 463-64. 
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lists of arms, types of tool® used, names of workmen and slaves 
ration and forage lists, requisitions, receipts, monthly reports’ 
and various messages between sites. 43 Although a few refer¬ 
ences are made to Sauta Cave in Jackson County and Blue Moun¬ 
tain Cave in Calhoun County, the bulk of the material pertains 
to the Long Hollow and Big Spring work® in Marshall and four 
sites in Blount County: Nixon’s, Culpepper’s, Little Warrior, 
and Cedar Mountain. 44 A close examination of these records 
reveal many of the daily struggles of Hopkins and his fellow 
workers to produce saltpetre. 


As an example, because sufficient records exist, and the 
correct identity of the site is unquestioned, the Confederate 
mining efforts at Marshall County’s Long Hollow Cave will 
be presented at length. This cave, located in a bluff near the 
Tennessee River about ten miles below Guntersville, has been 
surveyed to a distance of 2,680 feet. 45 The mining was done in 
the first thousand feet of passage, a dry, straight natural tunnel 
five to ten feet wide and usually of walking height except for 
one crawl about one hundred, fifty feet long. Physical evi¬ 
dence within the cave indicates that the miners excavated a 
layer of earth from the floor two or three feet thick. Also, 

the lack of piles of leached dirt inside the cave suggests that 
the leaching was done outside. 


It is not known when work began at Long Hollow. Possi¬ 
bly it was before late April, 1864, when Hopkins was sent to 
the site with a small force of men. On a report, next to the 


During his life Hopkins (1835-1909) was also "a school teacher, landowner, politi¬ 
cal aspirant, inventor, businessman, [and] lawyer.” After the war he lived in 
Norcross, Georgia, where he pursued his diverse interests: operating “sawmills, 
cotton gins, and lathe shops,” plus making an unsuccessful bid for the State legts- 
kture. Biographical sketch of John R. Hopkins, Manuscript Section, Georgia 
Department of Archives and History, Atlanta. 

With the exceptions of Sauta and Long Hollow, the exact identities of these caves 
remain unproved, although there exist within the specified counties more than 
enough caves which legend or physical evidence indicate were mined for saltpetre 
Blue Mountain Cave is probably either Weaver, Little Weaver, or Lady Cave, all 
located near each other at present day Anniston. Big Spring may have been the 
later commercially shown Guntersville Caverns, and while there are candidates for 
Cedar Mountain and Little Warrior, Nixon’s and Culpepper’s are a complete mystery. 
’Bill Torode and Chuck Hummel did the mapping March 18, 1970. Other nam s 
for the cave are Cave Mountain Cave, Alford Cave, and Barnard Cave. William W. 
Varnedoe, Jr., Alabama Caves and Caverns (Huntsville, 1973), unnumbered pages. 
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names of workers W. H. Herrin and A. C. McMinn, was the 
notation “Old hand at Long Hollow,” indicating that they had 
been there a considerable time. 46 Hopkins initially commanded 
ten men plus a wagon and team. On May 1st three men left 
and twelve men arrived. At mid-month came nine hands, 
including J. M. Blackwell, who had been recommended for 
“foreman in the cave,” followed a few days later by a lone 
laborer. 47 Five of these newcomers deserted May 24th. Ex¬ 
clusive of the two “old hands” already mentioned, the entire 
force at Long Hollow had been transferred from other nitre 
or associated works in northern Alabama. Three, including 
Hopkins and his assistant superintendent, W. B. Stephens, came 
from Big Springs; six from Blue Mountain; three from Prater’s 
Cave; two from Little River; five from Cedar Mountain; and 
eight from Cobb’s Potash Works. During May one sick man 
was discharged, while two other sick men were sent to Big 
Spring. 48 

The Nitre Bureau expected Hopkins to be productive. This 
was indicated in a letter from his immediate supervisor, J. F. 
Martin: “We look to you for Saltpeter and dont intend that 
you shall Lack for anything that we can furnish.” 49 Martin, 
at Big Spring, was assistant superintendent of District No. 9. 

Besides orders, tools and supplies for Long Hollow came 
from Big Spring. Hopkins was instructed to give receipts for 
the tools he acquired from that work. While at Long Hollow 
Hopkins receipted axes, picks, shovels, rock hammers, ovens and 
lids, tin plates, nails, buckets, drills, iron wedges, steelyards, 
wheelbarrows, an adz, a crosscut saw, a handsaw, a froe, an 
one inch auger, a spirit level, a kettle, a hatchet, a spade, a 
crowbar, and barrels of potash. 50 

Rations were sent from Big Spring by wagon once a week. 
The daily amount issued per man at Long Hollow was a half 
pound of bacon and one and a half pounds of meal, plus an 

’ lime Sheet of Long Hollow C. S. Nitre Works, May, 1864, John R. Hopkins 
apers. A. C. McMinn s name with the date 1864 was found on the cave wall by 
ihe writer in 1980. 

' Ibid.; J. F. Martin to Hopkins, May 14, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

Time Sheet of Long Hollow C. S. Nitre Works, John R. Hopkins Papers. 
r " J- F- Martin to Hopkins, May 14, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

Various receipts and letters, John R. Hopkins Papers. 
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occasional small amount of peas. Salt was not weighed daily. 
For instance on May 3d, only five and three-fourths pounds 
were issued to nineteen men to last eight days. There appear 
to have been two classifications of men at Long Hollow, since 
the rations from Big Spring were marked “L” for laborers and 
“G” for guards. With the rations for the men was sent forage, 
usually corn, for the animals, a yoke of oxen and two mules. 54 
Sometimes when forage failed to last it was borrowed or bought 
locally by Long Hollow personnel. Then when the regular ship. 

ment of rations and forage arrived, the borrowed amount was 
paid back. 

Scarcity in all areas was a continuing problem for the 
nitre workers. Martin made repeated requests that meal sacks 
and other items should be returned to Big Spring. On one 
occasion he requested Hopkins to “please dispense with the 
use of the ox team — so far as you can . . . Our forage is getting 
verry scarce — and if your mule team can Carry on your works 
it will help us verry much in the way of feed.” In the same 
note he requested nails to be sent back, “until our wagons re¬ 
turns from Blue Mountain we havent nails to Box what nitre 
we have made.” 52 On another occasion he sent “all the paper 
that I can Spare” and promised to fill Hopkins’ “requisition 
by the wagons — as far as in my power — but I think Some of 
the aitides called for are not on hand.” 5a Wood for construc¬ 
tion at Long Hollow was cut and hauled to a local sawmill, then 
hauled back to the work site. 54 Late in May Martin asked 
Hopkins to “secure for me a Load of plank Suitable for nitre 
Boxes” because “we cant get any plank in this country.” 55 

Early in the month Martin responded to a venture pre¬ 
viously proposed by Hopkins. One of the Long Hollow workers, 
W. H. Herrin, apparently some time before had been engaged 
in nitre making in a cave north of the river and had left some 
of the finished product there when the work was abandoned. 
Hopkins was told to “Use your discretion in regard to Leting 

J. F. Martin to Hopkins, May 8, 23, 1864; Rations issued at Long Hollow C. S. 

Nitre Works; and Forage consumed at Long Hollow C. S. Nitre Works, John R. 

Hopkins Papers. 

_ M- a mn to Hopkins, May 23, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

J. F. Martin to Hopkins, May 6, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

"^Lumber for Long Hollow, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

f "J- F. Martin to Hopkins, May 28, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 
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Mr. Herrin cross the River. If you think it perfectly Safe for 
him to go — & he will bring out the nitre that he has on hand 
I have no objection to his going.” 50 


Hopkins maintained a “Programme of labor & improve¬ 
ments” at Long Hollow which shows what work was actually 
done each day. From April 27 through May 7 at least four 
shelters for the workers, one cook shelter, one office shelter, 
and a furnace were built, plus grading and “Getting hopper 
floors.” 57 By the 14th four hoppers and various troughs were 
built and in place, and the workers “Filled 1st hopper 2/5 full 
of dirt.” On the next Monday, the 16th, the hopper was filled, 
the waterworks built, the settling trough fixed, and the cry- 
stalizing trough set up. Boiling commenced the next day and 
•shelters were built for the new arrivals. On the 18th they 
“made 1st shoot of Nitre.” Routine work continued with the 
work details for the 21st being “8 men for dirt=hoppers — 
1 boiling — 4 hauling — 2 wood — fixed office walls . . . filled 
3rd hopper & began to fill 4th a little.” The 23d saw the 
usual “dirt work — boiling” continue, plus construction of the 
5th hopper. They also “finished making first box of nitre.” 
The following day the 6th hopper was built, the “crystalization 
tray for draining nitre” was gotten ready, and the first box 
of nitre was sent off. Normal work was maintained and by 
the 28th the eighth hopper was under construction. 58 

On the back of a note from Assistant Superintendent Mar¬ 
tin were the following computations. “A bank of dirt” in “55 
yds of the low passage” of Long Hollow Cave was estimated to 
contain 2,652 bushels of dirt which was “enough to fill 10J/j 

j. F. Martin to Hopkins, May 6, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. It is possible that 
Herrin (born c. 1830;, a Georgia-born farmer living near New Hope, Alabama, 
had been earlier involved in procuring saltpetre from a cave north of the river in 
Marshall County. Herrin's signature has been found by modern day explorer Bill 
lorode on the wall of Ledbetter Saltpetre Cave. I860 Census, Alabama, Marshall, 
New Hope P. O., Tract S 6, Range 2 East, 13; Personal communication from 
Bill Torode, 1973. 

1 he writer does not know what the term "Getting hopper floors” here means, but 
possibly it involved the placement of the wooden slats in the sides of the hoppers 
to form a V-shaped "floor.” It is not known what type of leaching vats or hoppers 

were used at Long Hollow, but at Nickajack Cave, Marion County, Tennessee, V-vats 
were used. 

"Programme of labor & improvements, Long Hollow C. S. Nitre Works, John R. 
Hopkins Papers 
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hoppers of 252 Bu each.” 50 But this dirt bank was not to be 
touched, the Federals raided the works before it could be dug. 

Because of their proximity to the river there was constant 
fear of discovery. Each time a boat passed the miners were 
in a state of alarm. They received arms May 21st and drilled 
for the first time the same day. For their entire force they 
had only nineteen guns: six old rifles, caliber 58, eleven old 
muskets, caliber 69, and two new Belgium rifles, caliber 69. 
Ammunition included 429 cartridges and 413 caps for the 
older guns, and, after the 23d, 140 cartridges and “13 papers 
of caps” for the Belgium rifles. 60 

On May 28, just when Long Hollow was beginning to be¬ 
come productive Martin at Big Springs wrote Hopkins: 

You will hide your Kettles Tools & c Such as picks 
Shovels & Spades & c. — Bring your cooking vessels 
axes — and all other articles that you can bring — in 
your ox wagon — and fall back on this place as Rapidly 
as possible — have the men to help the wagon up the 
mountain. I will send the mule team to meet you on the 
way — have your men bring all their guns — act 
promptly 61 

The next day, after preaching services were held, the order 
was apparently carried out, just in time for the men to escape 
capture. 

Long Hollow probably had been for some time under Fed¬ 
eral surveillance. On the 29th Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. 
Jackson of the 18th Wisconsin Infantry, commanding the 
Northern forces in the vicinity of Whitesburg, wrote his su¬ 
perior that there were “about fifty [rebels] at a saltpeter cave 
about one mile from here on the south side of the river,” 
and asked, “Shall I take some men and go there?” 62 The 
answer was yes and two days later he reported the result: “I 


59 J. F. Martin to Hopkins, May 14, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

^Hopkins to W. H. Hall, May 23, 1864; "Remarks” column, Rations Issued at Long 
Hollow C. S. Nitre Works, May, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

61 J. F. Martin to Hopkins, May 28, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

62 Official Records, Ser. 1, XXXVIII, Pt. IV, 348. 
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found about thirty men at the saltpeter works. They all fled 
to the mountains. We destroyed all their works, which were 
near, and fire in their furnaces.” 03 

; Nitre making activities for Hopkins and his men were not 
over. On June 6 they were ordered to Blue Mountain to work 
in the cave there. About seven weeks later Hopkins and twenty 
men, including J. M. Blackwell and W. H. Herrin, were sent to 
Blount County’s Cedar Mountain Nitre Works. Records from 
that operation reveal Hopkins was acting as assistant super¬ 
intendent as late as October, 1864. 04 

During the last year of the war the headquarters of Nitre 
and Mining Districts 8 and 9 fluctuated between Blue Moun¬ 
tain and Montevallo. But Blue Mountain, the terminus for the 
Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad/ 55 was the more im¬ 
portant. It was apparently the main supply center for the 
Nitre Bureau in north Alabama. Supplies from Blue Mountain 
were hauled by wagon to certain caves in the counties which 
served as local supply points, such as Big Spring in Marshall 
County and Little Warrior in Blount County. At the same 
time it can be assumed that much of the saltpetre that was made 
was sent back through Blue Mountain to the powder mill at 
Selma. 06 

Although the territory under Confederate control kept de¬ 
creasing, Captain Gabbett’s district continued to produce salt¬ 
petre until at least the last months of the war. Some of the 
same men, such as John D. Borin, who had been active at Sauta 
Cave in 1861, continued in the nitre business throughout the 
war. Saltpetre production, though frequently interrupted by 
the enemy, never ceased entirely. On more than one occasion, 
after a site was raided, it was refurbished and worked again. 
But the primary reason for continuance of production, even 
after a site was permanently destroyed or abandoned, was there 


m Jbid„ 370. 

M W. H. Hall to Hopkins, June 6, 1864; List of men sent to Cedar Mountain Nitre 
V/orks, July 28, 1864; L. A. Mayo to T. J. Robinson, September 7, 1864; John J. 
black to T. J. Robinson, October 22, 1864, John R. Hopkins Papers. 

^Official Records , Ser. 1, XXXII, Pt. II, 214. 

<l0 This mill had a capacity at the end of 1864 to make 500 pounds of powder a day. 
ibid., Ser. 4, III, 987. 
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were always other caves to be worked or operations in progress 
that could be enlarged. Near the end of the war Colonel St. 
John stated, "It has . . . been the aim of the Bureau to work 
to the last our natural deposits, at times within the enemy’s 
lines, and to examine carefully for new deposits in every pos¬ 
sible locality,” an effort that was maintained in Alabama. 67 

Available figures for saltpetre production in northern Ala¬ 
bama, from both caves and underneath buildings, was as of 
September 30, 1864, 225,665 pounds. This represented 13% 
of the Confederacy’s total domestic production, which, while 
lower than the Virginias (29.1%), Tennessee (15.9%), and 
Texas and Arkansas (23.5%), was nevertheless a significant 
accomplishment considering the few men involved. The force 
on September 30, 1864, for instance, was only 295 whites and 88 
slaves or free blacks. 68 

At least fifty-five 69 caves in Alabama have been mined for 
saltpetre, and while it would be a mistake to assume they were 
all worked during the Civil War, certainly a large number 
were. Many were small one and two man operations, but as 
demonstrated in the above pages, some were sizeable govern¬ 
ment undertakings. The cessation of hostilities in 1865 and the 
invention of newer types of powder ended the use of saltpetre 
from American caves as an ingredient of gunpowder. Now 
all that remains from that obsolete mining process are a few 
piles of dirt, scattered wood fragments, pick marks, and a 
myriad of questions by speleohistorians. 


97 Isaac M. St. John to James A. Seddon, October 1, 1864, Ibid., 696. 

“Ibid., 698. 

"Varnedoe, Alabama Caves and Caverns, unnumbered pages; Alabama Geological 
Reports; personal communications and observation. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND HALL: THE ANATOMIZATION 
OF A SOUTHERN JOURNALIST’S PHILOSOPHY 

by 

Daniel W. Hollis III 

When we think of personal journalism in the post-Civil 
War South, names like Henry Grady, Josephus Daniels, and 
Virginius Dabney come to mind. Today, in the second half of 
the twentieth century, the paradigm of the personal journalist 
has all but disappeared, particularly in print journalism. The 
corporation has displaced the individual in most respects and 
so diluted the editor’s role that personal freedom to write 
one’s convictions is usually compromised. Grover Cleveland 
Hall (1888-1941) would not be at ease in the second half of 
the twentieth century, certainly not as an editor, for he epito¬ 
mized the dauntless autonomy of a writing editor and indeed 
was one of the last of his kind. From his obscure origins in 
Henry County, Alabama, he became the Pulitzer Prize win¬ 
ning editor of the Montgomery Advertiser (1926-1941), and 
joined the accomplished Southern journalists of the twenties 
and thirties who enjoined and cajoled Southern consciousness. 1 
How did Grover Hall’s newspaper concepts evolve and how did 
his Southern perspective affect his viewpoint? Certain in¬ 
dividual characteristics such as honesty, courage, intelligence, 
and the work ethic provide a rudimentary answer. Yet, it was 
through Hall’s heritage and his formative newspaper experi¬ 
ences that his attitudes toward newspapers, his fellow man, 
politics, and the South were largely initiated. This essay will 
analyze the influences upon his life that explain the personal 
nature of a journalistic philosophy which reflected a Southern 
cultural phenomenon — the “attack on the grotesqueries of the 
benighted South.” 2 

For background on Hall and his family, see Daniel W. Hollis, III, 'The Hall Family 
and Twentieth Century Journalism in Alabama,” The Alabama Review 32 (April 
1979): 119-140. For Hall's place alongside other contemporary Southern jour¬ 
nalists, see especially Fred C. Hobson, Jr., Serpent in Eden: H. L. Mencken and the 
South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1974), and J. D. Allen, 
“Journalism in the South,” in W. T. Couch, ed., Culture in the South (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934), 126-158. 

:i George B. Tindall, “The Benighted South: Origins of the Modern Image,” Vir¬ 
ginia Quarterly Review 40 (1964) : 289. 
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Grover Hall was always fascinated by his family back¬ 
ground, partly from curiosity, and also because he was a con¬ 
vinced adherent of genetic engineering. He was not alone in 
his scrutiny of heritage as his brothers, especially William 
Theodore Hall and Samuel Thomas Hall, also probed family 
origins and traits. It was then with some pride that Grover 
Hall liked to hearken back to his ancestry — to the first Ameri¬ 
can Hall who left Ireland because he opposed a tax, and to 
other progenitors who had been newspapermen and physicians 
as well as farmers. Hall and his brothers often cited evidence 
that a particular trait of their forebears such as obstinacy or 
frivolity was reflected in them. Grover Hall was always proud 
of the Southern traditions of the family: his father had served 
in the Confederate army and his ancestors had lived all their 
years in either Georgia or Alabama. Hall was never very close 
to his parents since he was the last child born when they were 
middleaged. Yet, he felt a genuine warmth of parental affec¬ 
tion. He was more intimate with his older brothers and main¬ 
tained a camaraderie with them throughout his life. 3 

Growing up in Haleburg, Alabama on the family estate, he 
promptly learned the meaning of hard work, and he maintained 
an unflinching commitment to his tasks whether ploughing a 
field or writing a column. As for his school days, Hall found 
much to reflect upon in his mature years. He recalled the 
paucity of books in the school at Haleburg — the most unhappy 
detriment to his education — and once said that he had never 
seen a copy of Shakespeare’s works until he moved to nearby 
Dothan. On the other hand, Hall affirmed that his instruction 
at Haleburg was above average in quality and that one teacher 
in particular, Will Glover, encouraged him to develop his writ¬ 
ing skills. He edited the school paper, the “Haleburg Howler,” 
and later dispatched a local news column from Haleburg to the 


•‘Samuel T. Hall, "Genealogical Record of the Hall Family” (1925), in possession 
• of Miss Estelle Hal1 of Dothan, Alabama; Grover C. Hall, "This Side of the Truth: 
Pilgrimage of an ex-Plowboy" (unpublished manuscript — hereafter cited as Hall, 
Autobiography in the papers of Grover C. Hall, Jr., possessed by Lee Martin 
[Mrs. Nimrod T.] Frazer of Montgomery, Alabama, hereafter cited as GCH, Jr. 
Papers-Frazer), 1-2. See also the relevant correspondence and contract with Alfred 
Knopf for the publication of Hall’s autobiography in the Grover C. Hall, Sr. Papers, 

State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama, hereafter cited 
as GCH, Sr. Papers. 
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Dothan Eagle. 4 Hall learned to philosophize early in his youth 
He and his school mates “debated such challenging questions 
as 'Resolved that Washington was a greater man than Co¬ 
lumbus,’ and ‘Resolved that nature is more wonderful than 
man’.” 6 On the whole, however, the cultural benefits of Hale- 
burg were meager. Hall lamented the fact that he had never 
heard a cultivated singer or a dignified musical composition, 
and had not see a good painting nor any sculpture prior to 
leaving Haleburg. 6 Although Hall’s educational circumscrip¬ 
tions were notable, the Hall home strengthened and supported 
the learning process, especially through parental emphasis upon 
reading. Years later, conscious of his own background, Hall 
characterized Southern education as “running true to the con¬ 
ventional American form — that is to say, we are wasting in¬ 
evitably a great deal of money, time and energy on a large 
number of hopelessly deficient youngsters in order to make 
sure that we shall provide opportunity to those who can profit 
by it.” 7 

Although Haleburg was deep in the Bible Belt, Grover Hall 
was no religious zealot even while knowledgeable of the Bible. 
Of his early religious views, he wrote, “We were Baptists and 
fundamentalists, after a fashion. My first concept of God was 
of an old man lying on his belly, with his long whiskers stick¬ 
ing out of an opening in the slate-like sky, looking down upon 
us mortals and checking our sins, of which, I regret to report, 
there were many.” 8 Hall’s son once said that his father was 
an agnostic, but it is more accurate to say that his belief in 
God was shaped individually rather than, through the insti¬ 
tutional church. 9 Grover Hall’s disdain for the church stemmed 
from his resentment of fatuous preachers. He believed the 
ministry to be a profession which condoned and nurtured 
mediocrity among the lower Southern classes. Further, South- 

Mall, Autobiography, 16; Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 22 February 1932, 
Harry P. Hall Papers, in possession of Mr. Harry P. Hall of Dothan, Alabama, here¬ 
after cited as HPH Papers. 

Hall, Autobiography, 12. 

’Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 22 February 1932, HPH Papers. 

‘ We Southerners,” Scribner’s Magazine 83 (January 1928) : 83. „ 

Hall, Autobiography, 6. 

Grover C. Hall, Jr, to James Saxon Childers, 6 March 1957, Grover C. Hall, Jr. 
Papers, State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama, hereafter 
Hted as GCH, Jr. Papers-Archives. 
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ern clergymen had an inordinate influence over the lower 
stratum because they were often the only intellectual contact 
for such people. 10 Hall thus had a fixation on Southern evange¬ 
lists ; and was a storehouse of tales about them. Once when 
the notorious Rev. Bob Jones was offered a stogie by Hall, 
Jones replied, “No, Grover, I won’t take a cigar. I’ve quit 
smoking cigars. I can smoke them in Alabama, but when I go 
into Pennsylvania and Ohio I find that the folks that follow 
me don’t like a cigar-smoking preacher.” 11 Grover Hall did 
maintain some of his warmest friendships with certain clergy¬ 
men whom he regarded as cultured. 

Grover Hall’s parents fully expected their sons to leave 
home when the occasion arrived. Perhaps, therefore, the most 
notable moment of Hall’s youth was when he departed the 
homestead at Haleburg for the “big city” of Dothan in 1905. 
There his brother, publisher William Theodore Hall, made a 
place for him as a printer’s devil on hte Dothan Eagle. W. T. 
Hall would not allow young Grover to write for the Eagle 
because he felt Grover was too liberal. Nevertheless, Grover 
Hall always expressed gratitude to W. T. Hall who “gave me 
the chance that made me what I am today.” 12 Hall remainded 
proud of the journalistic tradition upheld by his relations. He 
diligently followed the development of the Dothan Eagle under 
the tutelage of W. T. Hall’s sons, Julian and Horace, and he 
offered encouragement to another newspaper brother, Edmond 
Cody Hall, and his sons in a similar manner. Also, Cody Hall 
may have been Grover’s closest confidant and counsel. Grover 
Hall fully appreciated the extension of the Hall family spirit 
as reflected in the forceful pens of relatives. 13 

A further example of family influence upon Hall can be 
seen in his relationship to his son, Grover, Jr. The elder Hall 
was a stern father who desired to create a respect for academic 
pursuits in his son. He stopped using the lash on Grover, Jr. 

“Grover C. Hall to Julia Collier Harris, 2 August 1927, Julian L. Harris Papers, 

Robert W. Woodruff Library, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, hereafter cited 
as Harris Papers. 

“Grover C. Hall to Henry L. Mencken, 4 May 1936, Henry L. Mecken Papers, New 
York Public Library, New York, New York, hereafter cited as Mencken Papers. 
“Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 4 August 1937, HPH Papers. 

“Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 16 July 1939, GCH, Sr. Papers. Cf. Hollis, "The 
Hall Family and Twentieth Century Journalism in Alabama.” 
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early partly because it' had been used so freely on him by his 
father. Instead, he said, “on more than one occasion, when his 
mother phoned me about Grover’s impertinence, I surprised 
him by calling a taxi, going home between editorials and dress¬ 
ing him down.” 14 Grover, Jr. was “never vicious” yet “mule¬ 
headed” and “something of a rough-neck,” according to his 
father. Young Grover was always mindful to report his faults, 
his father related, and “if he should dynamite a train bridge 
tomorrow I doubt if he would leave town before telling me all 
about it.” 15 Hall believed that culture should first be instilled 
in the home, and thus he had considerable influence over his 
son’s education which he considered liberal compared with his 
own. His father said when Grover, Jr. was twenty that he 
was still unsure of his future occupation — “That merely means 
that he is a natural newspaperman.” 15 Grover, Jr. later recalled 
that his father’s most constant counsel was “Son, don’t worry 
about your opportunity arising, it will — just be ready for it 
when it comes.” 17 

In addition to the influence of heritage and family, which 
in any event can hardly be accurately measured for anyone’s 
life, Grover Hall’s vision of newspapers as a profession was 
significant in molding his philosophy. He thought of the news¬ 
paper as a tool and sometimes a weapon that could shape and 
change the structure of society and government the way no 
other institution or individual could or would. Public opinion 
was not a formless void to Hall, but rather something that must 
be framed by the educated minds and spoon fed, if necessary, 
to the masses. The political elites, such as lawyers, had their 
own vested interests to cultivate and were thus undependable. 
As Hall put it, lawyers “know everything except the truth about 
the spirit of the law and the nobler traditions of his people.” 18 
Therefore, to the journalist fell the major obligation of dis¬ 
cerning the “Truth” and then applying rigorous standards of 
enforcement. The newspapers of the twentieth century had a 
duty to challenge and critically examine accepted tradition in 

'Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 16 July 1939, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

~‘lbid. 

1fl Grover C. Hall to Henry L. Mencken, 9 September 1935, Menckeq Papers. 

"Grover C. Hall, Jr. to James Saxon Childers, 6 March 1957, GCH, Jr. Papers- 

Archives. Grover C. Hall, Jr. was editor of the Montgomery Advertiser from 1947 

to 1966. 

’’Hall, Autobiography, 18. 
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order to better define the parameters of truth for public con¬ 
sumption. It was not merely a process of education, although 
that was implicit, but included assiduously nurtured wisdom 
through which knoweldge could be properly administered. 19 

Grover Hall’s newspaper philosophy was perhaps best re¬ 
flected in his relationships with various owners and publishers 
during his career. In his youthful demand for freedom of ex¬ 
pression seldom expected or conceived by most novice editors, 
he often sacrificed job security. Hall had an early proclivity 
for writing which was undoubtedly a prerequisite to his goal 
of editorship. The onset of his writing career as co-owner and 
editor of the Dothan Daily Siftings in 1908 satiated his ebul¬ 
lient determination to write. It was not, however, an auspicious 
beginning for only a few months after his start, his partner 
persuaded him to resign after Hall published a controversial 
letter defending a bawdy stage show which enraged the Dothan 
moralists. In his next position with the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News, Hall lasted only one week on the job because editor 
Frederick Sullens would not allow him to write original pieces. 
His next publisher in Bessemer, Alabama fired him after a 
short tenure because Hall refused to stop smoking cigars on 
the job. After leaving Bessemer to be managing editor for the 
Selma, Ala., Times, Hall had apparently learned a modicum of 
discretion. Although he did not remain in either the Selma 
post or the subsequent editorial writer’s job with the Pensacola, 
Fla., Journal, in both instances he left of his own volition for 
a professional advancement. 20 

When he arrived at the Montgomery Advertiser in 1910 
as associate editor, he was no doubt in awe of the long-time 
publisher, William W. Screws. Hall had always admired the 
Advertiser, and he was content to spend his early years there 
as an apprentice/journeyman before emerging as his own mas¬ 
ter. He honed his writing ability and came to appreciate the 
old adage that practice makes perfect. By the time he assumed 
the title of editor in 1926, Grover Hall’s philosophy of jour¬ 
nalism was fully developed. He had a keen respect for style 
and his condescending attitude toward amateurs was derived 

10 Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 22 February 1932, HPH Papers; Grover C. Hal! 

to Richard F. Hudson, July 1939, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

“Hall, Autobiography, 20-23, 26-27, 32-33. 
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from his devotion to ; excellence. “Every literate person has 
one or two editorials in him,” Hall wrote, “but few are fitted 
for routine, year-round writing. A writer in regular practice 
is in form, on edge, like an athlete. The amateur is not on 
edge.” 21 Hall noted that even after taking a short vacation 
from writing, he found it difficult to regain his sharpness. 
Nonetheless, Hall did not believe that the ability to write was 
the sole or even the paramount requirement of an editor. 
“Most important of all,” he said, “is the ability and willingness 
to think. One must think enough to acquire a viewpoint, a 
philosophy.” 22 The neophyte, he argued from experience, has 
plenty of zeal and energy but lacks wisdom and judgment. 

When Grover Hall became editor of the Advertiser, the 
publisher was Victor Hanson who also owned the Birmingham 
Neivs and the Birmingham Age-Herald. Hanson and Hall 
understood their respectives roles as well as any publisher- 
editor team. Hanson assured Hall that “In the matter of au¬ 
thority, I want you to be editor in fact, as well as in name, 
and I am sure that you will never abuse the authority in any 
way.” 28 Within a year, Hanson somewhat belatedly backed 
Hall’s proposal to assail Klan violence, even though it was 
risky business for advertising and circulation. Of course, it 
paid off for Hall when he won the 1928 Pulitzer Prize for his 
1927 editorial series on the Klan. 24 

2 'Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 22 February 1932, HPH Papers. 

mid. 

" Victor Hanson to Grover C. Hall, 30 June 1926, GCH, Sr. Papers. On Hanson, see 
Marie Bankhead Owen, The Story of Alabama: A History of the State (New 
York: Lewis Historical Publishing Co., 1949), III, 152-53. 

' Victor Hanson to Grover C. Hall, 19 July 1927, GCH, Sr. Papers; Grover C. Hall 
to Julian L. Harris, 3 December 1927, Harris Papers; Grover C. Hall to Henry L. 
Mencken, 25 June 1931, Mencken Papers; Montgomery Advertiser, 8 May 1928; 
John Hohenberg, The Pulitzer Prizes (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1974), 77, 366. For a concise account of Hall's 1927 campaign and excerpts from 
key editorials, see chapter two of Charles W. Scarritt, "Grover Hall and ‘Grandma’ 
vs. the Ku Klux Klan” (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Missouri, 1950). 
Scarritt’s book, The Klanbuster, based on his thesis will be published by the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama Press. As for the Klan's reaction to Hall’s Pulitzer, he wrote. 
The Klan is sore as a boil and refuses to applaud me when I speak. The other 
lay I was a guest at the Rotary Club. When I was introduced the boys came to 
their feet in their pleasant way — all but one. The chief officer of the local Klan, 
whom I helped beat for mayor a year ago, gripped his piles tighter and dung to his 
chair. It was quite amusing to watch the goat.” (Grover C. Hall to Henry L. 
Mencken, 12 May 1928, Mencken Papers). 
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Hall’s relationship with Hanson’s successor, Frank P. Glass, 
was similar. Hall described Glass as “forceful, brilliant,” 
albeit “a bit erratic.” 25 Glass with his Scottish heritage and 
Princeton education possessed a dedication for the truth which 
was wholly compatible with Hall’s views so that his editorial 
freedom was assured into the early 1930’s. Hall indicated that 
he got his way with Glass on all major issues largely because 
of Glass’s affection for Hall and his “romantic sportsman¬ 
ship.” 20 In 1934, when Glass gave Hall a mandate to find a 
candidate to defeat Bibb Graves, Hall convinced Frank Dixon 
to seek the governorship which he eventually won four years 
later. When Richard F. Hudson bought ownership of the 
Advertiser in 1935, Hall was again fortunate that Hudson’s 
newspaper vision was not unlike his predecessors. Hall was 
in fact personally closer to Hudson than to either Hanson or 
Glass and often likened their relationship to a partnership. 27 

In his communication with other publishers who were not 
his employers, Grover Hall further elucidated his views of what 
constituted a newspaper. In 1936, Hall declined an offer by 
Clark Howell, Jr. to become editor of the Atlanta Constitution , 28 
Three years later, James M. Cox tendered Hall the editoriship 
of the Atlanta Journal which he also rejected. 20 On both counts, 
Hall feared the loss of editorial freedom at the Advertiser 
which he fancied to be greater than any Southern editor. 30 
Grover Hall had acquired an attachment not only for his 
colleagues on the Advertiser, but also for the town of Mont¬ 
gomery and Alabama. Although many disagreed with Hall’s 
editorials, he was assured that he never alienated his readers. 
A great paper, he argued, was one that was intelligent, humani¬ 
tarian, tolerant, inspirational and fair. Hall freely advised 
Cox that the Atlanta Journal, as well as any paper worth its 

“Grover C. Hall to Julian L. Harris, 3 December 1927, Harris Papers. On Glass, 
see Owen, The Story of Alabama, III, 147-43, and Edwin Emery, History of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950), 135, 248. 

“Grover C. Hall to Henry L. Mencken, 26 May 1935, Mencken Papers. 

^Grover C. Hall to Richard F. Hudson, July 1939, GCH, Sr. Papers. On Hudson, 
see Owen, The Story of Alabama, III, 154. 

“Grover C. Hall to Clark Howell, Jr., 29 November 1936, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

“Grover C. Hall to James M. Cox, 17 January 1940, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

“Grover C. Hall to Clark Howell, Jr., 29 November 1936, GCH, Sr. Papers; 
Grover C. Hall to James E. Chappell, 31 December 1939, GCH, Sr. Papers. 
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salt, should “fight poverty and ignorance, it can fight for the 
dignity of man and slay every stuffed shirt that threatens our 
democracy.” 31 A good editor, he believed, must be in close 
contact with his managing editor, city editor, and reporters. 
Grover Hall was audacious in his conviction that “the editorial 
compass of any daily newspaper should be fixed by the editor, 
or go entirely without flavor.” 32 Hall pleaded guilty to narrow¬ 
mindedness when it came to the things which were most im¬ 
portant to a newspaper, and he confessed to being a poor 
administrator of the news room. 33 

Grover Hall’s editorial style had also been virtually fully 
delineated before he became editor in 1926. In general, and 
above all, he was fearless toward the truth because he sought 
every fact, dissected every innuendo, explored every motive, 
and then deliberated the disposition of each phrase. He was 
a progressive toward the extension of culture for he felt that 
the broader a man’s vision, the more tolerant he was apt to be. 
Culture refines, but it also sharpens the sensibilities. Grover 
Hall’s experiential awareness of the cultural gap between the 
South and the nation intensified his advocacy of Southern 
enlightenment. Hall finally sought through his editorials to 
uphold the dignity of man and to seek a greater hunianitarian- 
ism in individual relations. These aims did not require a 
revolution, but rather the powers of society and government 
must merely be coaxed to stake out goals for the improvement 
in the requisite areas. 

Certain professional confreres provided an ancillary in¬ 
fluence on Hall’s technique. The most constant impression 
emanated from the peerless H. L. Mencken. There was a 
definite Menckenesque flavor to Hall’s way with words. Hall 
sought and received Mencken’s advice and his patronage. On 
the other hand, Hall’s personal philosophy was coincidental to 
rather than an imitation of Mencken’s. Hall was also close 
in friendship and philosophy with Julian L. Harris, the Pulitzer 
Prize winning editor of the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun. Hall 
and Harris faced similar challenges and obstacles in their re¬ 
spective cities so that their comradeship was both,natural and 

'‘ Grover C. Hall to James M. Cox, 1 January 1940, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

J Grover C. Hall to Clark Howell, Jr., 29 November 1936, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

""Ibid.; Grover C. Hall to James M. Cox, 1 January 1940, GCH, Sr. Papers. 
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predictable. Further advice and consultation came from editor 
Hamilton Owens of the revered Baltimore Evening Sun. Hall 
also regularly read a wide assortment of Southern papers such 
that the impersonal contact with other skilled editors unques¬ 
tionably affected his image of Southern deficiencies and buoyed 
his own confidence. 34 

Grover Hall’s editorial assaults according to one observer 
were impelled by “sentences, crowded, hurrying, almost leap¬ 
ing over one another, . . . crashing in like breakers with a Gulf 
hurricane behind them.” 35 In spite of his flamboyance with 
the language, Hall’s rhetoric was based on common sense which 
he had acquired through observation and experience as much 
as from instruction. Horace Hall probably put it best when 
he said that his Uncle Grover’s “logic and human understand¬ 
ing undoubtedly sprouted from the Henry county clay he never 
managed to get from between his toes.” 36 Grover Hall’s candor 
was assuredly reinforced by courage as his battle with the 
Ku Klux Klan demonstrated. Hall knew full-well the personal 
risks involved in attacking the Klan or obscurantism and gladly 
accepted them. Moreover, Hall’s personal courage which lent 
itself to the reputation of the Advertiser cogently illustrated 
that in Hall’s era the editor was almost literally the designer 
and embodiment of his paper. 

Hall’s Southern perspective had a direct bearing on his 
editorial mettle. He obviously loved the South, yet recognized 
its flaws. Southerners were charming, but also subject to 
unreasonable prejudices. “The lower order of Southerner,” he 
claimed, “is one of the most bestial human beings ever born 
of woman.” 87 Politicians flattered and gained a grip on 


34 Henry L. Mencken to Grover C. Hall, 7 May 1924, GCH, Sr. Papers; Grover C. 
Hall to Henry L. Mencken, 12 May 1928, Mencken Papers; Julian L. Harris to 
Grover C. Hall, 2 May 1926, GCH, Sr. Papets; Hamilton Owens to Grover C. Hall, 
29 January 1925, GCH, Sr. Papers. Regarding Mencken, see also Grover C. Hail, 
"E. W. Howe and H. L. Mencken,” Haldeman-Julius Monthly 2 (July 1925)' 
163-67. As a member of the Pulitzer award committee, Julian Harris nominated 
Hall for the prize he won (notation apparently by Julia Collier Harris on a letter 
from Grover C. Hall to Julia Collier Harris, 2 August 1927, Harris Papers). See 
also, William F. Mugleston, "Fruitful and Disastrous Years: The Life of Julian 
LaRose Harris” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Georgia, 1972), 176. 

^Gerald W. Johnson, "Southern Image Breakers,” Virginia Quarterly Review 4 
(October 1928): 511. 
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such people so that these Southerners became the enemy of 
civilizing' elements. Hall concluded that the consequence of 
such demagogic Southern leadership was to reveal human fears 
and ignorance. Thus, according to Hall, restraint came from 
public opinion rather than conscience so that journalists were 
responsible to devise an adequate social discipline for those 
Southerners. 38 Hall particularly focused on the Southern religi¬ 
ous and racial prejudices as well as its anti-intellectualism. In 
an essay for Scribner’s Magazine, he argued that religious fun¬ 
damentalism so often attributed to Southerners was by no means 
universal in the South. 39 His basic objection to such fundamen¬ 
talism was not so much because of its theology, but for the 
resistance to knowledge and culture represented in it. Hall’s 
attitude toward race was liberal for the times. He was of 
course opposed to political race-baiting and the Klan-like vio¬ 
lence. He believed that “in the South two races must live in 
neighborly fellowship.” 40 Hall was a close friend of Dr. George 
Washington Carver and a keen supporter of Tuskegee Institute. 
He often bragged about his sympathy and support of blacks. 
Yet, he was not detached from his white Southern origins 
regarding race so that he did not campaign for the full civil 
rights of the black man. Hall did argue that at least as 
Americans, Southerners were “sound and trustworthy at 
heart.” 41 He would not have agreed that the perpetuation of 
a Southern identity was important, although he would not have 
denied that it had been a historical fact. Hall favored the 
submerging of the Southern image, with its positive and nega¬ 
tive attributes, into an Americanism. 42 Hall also believed 
Southerners were the only capable critics of the South. “South¬ 
erners,” he wrote, “are the greatest experts on earth on the 
subject of southern faults and shortcomings.” 43 

“Horace Hall to Grover C. Hall, Jr., n. d. (ca. I960), GCH, Jr. Papers-Frazer. 
Horace Hall was the editor-publisher of the Dothan Eagle from 1939 to 1956. 
"Grover C. Hall to Clark Howell, Jr., 29 November 1936, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

Ibid.; Grover C. Hall to Julia Collier Harris, 2 August 1927, Harris Papers; Hall, 
Autobiography, 14. 

““Hall, "We Southerners,” 82-88; reprinted in Essays in Liberal Thought, eds. W. H. 
Thomas and S. S. Morgan (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928), 168-81. 
“Grover C. Hall to James E. Chappell, 7 January 1935, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

Grover C. Hall to Mildred Seydell, 28 December 1938, Mildred Seydell Papers, 
Robert W. Woodruff Library, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

*Cf. C. Vann Woodward, The Burden of Southern History (rev. ed.; Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1968), 3-25. 

"Grover C. Hall to E. W. Howe, 10 December 1924, GCH, Sr, Papers. 
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Grover Hall’s humanitarianism was nowhere better re¬ 
vealed than in his essay entitled “The Egregious Gentile Called 
to Account” published in the Advertiser in 1938. The world 
had witnessed a renewal of the historic persecution of the 
Jew in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia in the thirties, and 
Hall challenged the Gentiles to demonstrate a respect for the 
dignity of man in their attitude toward Jews. He stressed 
that the Jews were the same as other people, and that dif¬ 
ferences were between individuals as human beings. As to 
the origins of his own toleration, Hall wrote that “either I 
was born tolerant or learned tolerance and acquired rather broad 
human sympathies after I came face to face with the realities 
of life — at all events I came early in my days to like minori¬ 
ties and to distrust majorities with regard to all questions 
involving delicate human relationships and prejudice.” 44 Hall’s 
emphasis upon a complete re-examination of Gentile prejudices 
was for the sake of civilization itself for he warned that it 
was conceivable for a pogrom to occur in America as easily 
as in Russia given the current prejudice against the Jew. 

The political creed of Hall also impelled his editorial- 
journalistic method. Of course, his best known political ad¬ 
versary was Senator J. Thomas Heflin. The aversion for 
Heflinism was based entirely upon Heflin’s demagoguery toward 
race and religion. Hall felt that Heflin’s sort of bigotry was 
not only inhuman and unfair, but illogical. He never failed 
to assail Heflinism whenever it reared its ugly face. Probably 
only his nephew Julian Hall of the Dothan Eagle pursued 
Heflin with greater vigor than Grover Hall. However, even 
though Hall was consistently antagonistic toward Heflin’s tac¬ 
tics, he never bore any malice toward the man personally. In¬ 
deed, when the two were both Alabama delegates to the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention in 1936, Hall observed that they were cordial 
and even friendly toward one another. 45 

“"The Egregious Gentile Called to Account,” Montgomery Advertiser, 4 December 
1938. The essay was reprinted in various places including the Congressional Record 
(7 January 1939), and was translated into several foreign languages. Numerous 
letters of commendation from a variety of individuals can be found in the GCH, 
Sr. Papers. 

“Grover C. Hall to E. Cody Hall, 19 March 1937, HPH Papers. Governor Bibb 
Graves named Grover Hall vice-chairman of the Alabama delegation in 1936. 
Julian Hall was editor of the Dothan Eagle from 1924 to 1939. At his death, 
Grover Hall wrote that "Julian was just about the most gallant free lance we had 
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A similar stance was taken toward Bibb Graves, certainly 
one of the most powerful political figures Alabama has ever 
known. Hall disliked Graves’ association with reactionary ele¬ 
ments like the Klan and the undemocratic first-and-second- 
choice primary system. Hall fought against Graves’ election 
in 1926 and 1934, and the Advertiser remained a vocal critic of 
the Graves’ administrations. Hall, however, always accorded 
him respect as a gentleman, a humanitarian, and a man of 
integrity. At the end of Graves’ first term as Governor, Hall 
paid editorial tribute to his ability. 40 In 1938, while serving 
as the liaison between the Governor and the Scottsboro Defense 
Committee, Hall came to know Graves even better. Truly, 
the two agreed in principle on the issue of the pardon for the 
Scottsboro defendants, although Graves eventually decided not 
to grant the pardons as Hall recommended. 47 

Hall’s relationship with President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was somewhat different. As the first editor in Alabama to 
advocate Roosevelt’s nomination for President in December 
1931, Grover Hall was one of Roosevelt’s most fervent ad¬ 
mirers. 48 Roosevelt recognized in turn not only Hall’s support 
but also his ability. In a public letter to Joseph Pulitzer of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1938 concerning freedom of the 
press, the President singled out Grover Hall as an example 
of a fearless editor. Roosevelt regarded Hall’s call for more 
professionalism and better quality among the nation’s pub¬ 
lishers an antidote to the trend toward emphasis on the profit¬ 
making aspects of publishing. 40 On the other hand, Hall had 
no qualms about criticizing the President’s policies. Hall said 
that “Under Roosevelt I saw a new world born, even though 
much that Roosevelt has done annoys me and will not receive 


in Alabama." (Grover C. Hall to Henry L. Mencken, 27 December 1939. 
Mencken Papers). 

’"Montgomery Advertiser, 18 January 1931. 

A full, scholarly account of Hall's role in the Scottsboro negotiations can be found 
m Dan T. Carter, Scottsboro: A Tragedy of the American South (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University, 1969), especially chapter eleven. 

Mranklin D. Roosevelt to Grover C. Hall, 22 December 1931, G£H, Sr. Papers. 
Mranklin D. Roosevelt to Joseph Pulitzer, 2 November 1938, in The Public Papers 
°f Pranklin D. Roosevelt, 1938 Volume: Continuing Struggle for Liberalism (New 
ork: Macmillan, 1941), 577-83; reprinted in St. Louis Post-Dispatch Symposium 
-■ n Freedom of the Press (St. Louis: Post-Dispatch Co., 1938). 
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my approval.” 50 Specifically, Hall was critical of the “inequali¬ 
ties” of the Social Security Act and stated his skepticism about 
Roosevelt’s attacks on the power companies. In a 1939 editorial, 
Hall lashed out at one of Roosevelt’s R.E.A. bureaucrats whom 
Hall dubbed “a designing- anthropoid,” “a fanatic,” and “a 
catfish wearing specs.” 51 The fact that the President made 
an effort to reply to the critique further indicated respect for 
Hall’s viewpoint. 52 

Grover Hall’s philosophy was consistently undergirded by 
his sense of fair play and his sportive wit. In 1937, when 
President Roosevelt appointed Senator Hugo Black of Alabama 
to the Supreme Court, the nation was mortified to learn of 
Black’s former membership in the Klan in the 1920’s. Defend¬ 
ing Black in an editorial for the Baltimore Evening Sun, Hall 
laconically portrayed Black as “a humanitarian who has, I 
must own, though I never voted for him, the gift to make a 
purely intellectual approach to every question.” 53 Further, he 
said that the only thing he held against Black was that once 
Black had urged Hall to read Aristotle. Regarding his dif¬ 
ferences with Bibb Graves, Hall once jokingly inferred that he 
liked Graves “as much as any politician I ever knew, in spite 
of the fact that you require an extraordinarily large operating 
capital for your wonders to perform.” 54 Hall stated that he 
could trust Graves’ “heart as far as I could trust the heart of 
any other man in public life, even though God in his wisdom 
advises me not to vote for you upon the three occasions when 
you ran for king.” 55 

In summary, as a product of the “New South” era, Grover 


“Grover C. Hall to Clark Howell, Jr., 29 November 1936, GCH, Sr. Papers. 
“Montgomery Advertiser, 1 September 1939. The object o fthe barbs was John M. 
Carmody. 

“Stephen Early to Grover C. Hall, 6 September 1939, GCH, Sr. Papers. Early was 
Roosevelt’s secretary. 

“Baltimore Evening Sun, 13 August 1937. In a letter to H. L. Mencken, Hall 
further suggested that ‘’Hugo was never a religious or racial bigot.” (Grover C. 
Hall to Henry L. Mencken, 20 August 1937, Mencken Papers). Mencken could 
not agree, however, and still believed that “Hugo is a low swine. ... I wouldn't 
trust him eight inches.” (Henry L. Mencken to Grover C. Hall, 6 October 1937, 
Mencken Papers). 

54 Grover C. Hall to Bibb Graves, 14 November 1938, GCH, Sr. Papers. 

66 Ibid . Graves ran unsuccessfully for governor in 1922, and was elected twice in 
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Hall was less cognizant of the economic aspects of the “New 
South” creed partly because he knew little about the intricacies 
of personal finance let alone the complex economic vagaries 
of the Southern region. His “New South” vision was rather 
limited to the recognition of the South’s troglodytic political- 
cultural mentality. Hall did not, therefore, necessarily equate 
economic prosperity with progress in other areas. A more 
apt description of Hall would be a “Southern progressive” who 
represented an emphasis on the urban-political concerns of other 
Southern progressives. 50 The influences which made Grover 
Hall a representative editor of the “progressive” South included 
especially his family heritage and youthful experiences with 
newspapers prior to becoming editor of the Advertiser. His 
journalistic concepts and the basic ingredients of his editorial 
style had been decidedly fashioned by 1926, although he con¬ 
tinued to learn and improve the quality of his product. Per¬ 
haps the most pithy statement of Grover Hall’s journalistic 
philosophy is a quote by C. P. Scott, the eminent publisher of 
the Manchester, England, Guardian, who said that a newspaper’s 
“primary office is the gathering of news. At the peril of its 
soul it must see that the supply is not tainted. Neither in 
what it gives, nor in what it does not give, nor in the mode 
of presentation, must the unclouded face of truth suffer wrong. 
Comment is free but facts are: sacred.” 57 Grover Cleveland 
Hall could not have said it better, except that he would have 
undoubtedly added one of his celebrated bons mots. 


1926 and 1934. 

"Cf. the definition of "Southern progressive" in Arthur S. Link, "The Progressive 
Movement in the South, 1870-1914,” North Carolina Historical Review 23 (1946) : 


172ff. 

’ 7 Manchester Guardian, 6 May 1926. 
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D. Gregory Jeane and Douglas Clare Purcell (Ed). The Archi¬ 
tectural Legacy of the Lower Chattahoochee Valley in Ala¬ 
bama and Georgia. (University, Alabama: The University 
of Alabama Press, 1978. pp. xv, 280. $45.00) 

This volume is introduced to us as “A Bicentennial Project 
published for the Historic Chattahoochee Commission by the 
University of Alabama Press.” The buildings illustrated were 
selected on a basis of their presence on the endangered species 
list. Indeed, several had already been destroyed by the time 
the book was brought to press. Therefore, its prime objects 
are certainly laudable — to stimulate interest in the preserva¬ 
tion of some very nice pieces of architecture and to document 
those that will be lost. 

This stimulation is accomplished by examining a series 
of buildings from the various periods of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century — illustrating them with photographs 
and drawings, describing their physical appearance, and trac¬ 
ing their history. A map is included so that a visitor to 
the Valley is never lost, plus a vicinity map to locate the total 
stranger. 

The types of structures examined are broad — residences, 
religious and educational buildings, depots, offices, barns, jails, 
mills and grave shelters. They are divided chronologically and 
stylistically into six groups: folk houses, early central hall 
houses, Greek Revival architecture, Victorian architecture and 
architectural pot pourri, I and II. A glossary of architectural 
terms is included for those who find themselves beyond their 
forensic vocabulary. 

The book obviously attempts to be more than just another 
coffee table volume of pretty pictures and the objects of this 
review is to evaluate the success of this attempt. 

First as regards its stated intent to stimulate and docu¬ 
ment. It’s a bit early to know its long range effect on the sixty 
odd structures in question; however, indications are encourag¬ 
ing. Several of the buildings examined have been saved as 
a direct result of the interest aroused during its preparation. 
In all probability, others will follow as its circulation widens. 
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The four destroyed prior to publication have been documented, 
at least on a regional level. Unfortunately, the drawings were 
not prepared on Historic American Building Survey Sheets so 
that in their present form they cannot be included in the 
H.A.B.S. collection in the Library of Congress. Pity — be¬ 
cause as a part of that collection copies would be available 
to anyone at a very modest cost. 

The photographs and drawings are absolutely first rate 
and Mr. McGlaun and Mr. Mullen are to be congratulated. 
Hats off also to the delineators of the West Georgia Chapter, 
A.I.A., who contributed their skills to the project. Editors Jeane 
and Purcell deserve high marks. Neither is an Architect or 
Architectural Historian, so we are spared some of the esoteric 
minutae that might fascinate the student but overwhelm the 
layman. The descriptions are well written and totally adequate 
for the purpose intended. 

Every reviewer has the obligation to quibble over some¬ 
thing and I choose to quibble over the use of the word “pen.” 
The glossary does not contain a definition that fits its use: 

7 

nor do any of my dictionaries — architectural or standard. 
From previous reading of some of the references cited, I assume 
the term started as a derogatory description of a log animal 
enclosure that was subsequently roofed and occupied by hu¬ 
mans — i.e. a single room with little refinement. The editors 
continue to apply the word in the description of buildings well 
beyond the log house. Thus the Kennedy house is said to be 
a single or double pen house with rear rooms added. 

It looks to me like a four bay Greek Revival Cottage. 
There is a porch across the front, two principal rooms, each 
with a door to the front porch, no central hall, and two small 
rooms at the rear corners separated by a recessed porch. This 
room arrangement is extremely common all along the Gulf 
Coast, with and without the front porch. Normally, all ele¬ 
ments were built at the same time. The French speaking 
builders called the two front rooms “Chambres” or “Salon” and 
“Chambre.” The small rooms were “cabinets” and the rear 
porch was called a “cabinet galerie.” The English speaking 
builders called them “rooms and porches” with the front rooms 
sometime called “parlors.” 
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I wonder how the occupants of these houses, past or present, 
would react to having their “salons” and “parlors” down¬ 
graded to “pens.” 

On the other hand, the term is not employed in the dis¬ 
cussion of the two jails — where its use might be most ap¬ 
propriate. 

Joking aside — “The Architectural Legacy” is a success 
and a notable contribution to the literature on the Architec¬ 
ture of the South. I heartily recommend it. 

Nicholas H. Holmes, Jr., FAIA, SOPA 
Mobile, Alabama 


Todd L. Savitt. Medicine and Slavery. (Urbana: University 

of Illinois Press, 1978. pp. 322 with illus. $15.00) 

Medicine and Slavery is a superior book. The research is 
thorough and up to date. The style is attractive, the insight 
preceptive and interpretation is judicious. 

Dr. Savitt’s discussions of sickle cell anemia, heat and cold 
tolerance, lactase deficiency, tuberculosis and other health prob¬ 
lems common to blacks are up to date and well evaluated. The 
influence of sociological conditions, clothing, diet, hygiene and 
working conditions on diseases in the slaves are up to date 
and equally informative. His interesting information of alleged 
differences between susceptability of whites and blacks to 
diseases is certainly enlightening. His information on the treat¬ 
ment of blacks confined to the Hospitals for the Insane throws 
a new light on this important subj ect. 

to 

I found this book to be excellent with unusual insight on 
medicine today as well as in the antebellum south. 

Howard L. Holley, M.D. 

Anna Lois Waters Professor of 
Medicine in Rheumatology 

University of Alabama in Birmingham 
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Daniel F. Littlefield, Jr. 1 Africans and Creeks From the Colonial 

Period to the Civil War. (Westport, Connecticut: Green¬ 
wood Press, 1979), xiii, 286 pp. $22.50) 

This book, number 47 in the series of Contributions in 
Afro-American and African Studies, is an account of the re¬ 
lationships between Blacks, Creeks and Seminoles. From Co¬ 
lonial times until the establishment of official activity be¬ 
tween the United States and the Creeks, Blacks lived in the 
Indian nation under a rather loose arrangement. The first 
Blacks who lived among the Creeks, probably runaways from 
Georgia and Florida, were allowed to settle there with about 
the same status as other refugees. Later as the Creeks became 
better assimilated to the ways of the white man, some of the 
Indians purchased Black slaves. In Creek and Seminole coun¬ 
try alike many slaves bought with annuities were settled in 
their own villages and allowed a high degree of freedom. 
Ownership of these slaves was a loose arrangement and their 
status frequently uncertain. 

As time passed the wealthy mixed-blood Indians gradually 
developed a plantation system patterned after that of the white 
man. Although a formal slave code was adopted only after 
their removal to the West, the introduction of plantations, es¬ 
pecially among the lower Creeks, caused the system to become 
nearly identical to that of the whites. 

The Creeks, following what was to them a tradition, were 
divided in their loyalty during the American Civil War, with 
groups fighting on both sides. Following the war slaves who 
had belonged to the Creeks and Seminoles found some accep¬ 
tance and civil rights in the Indian nations. Racism was proba¬ 
bly never as prevalent among the Creeks and Seminoles as it 
was among the other Indians and Whites. 

Mr. Littlefield has done an extensive piece of research on 
a difficult subject. There are few statistical records or synthe¬ 
sized accounts of Blacks held by the Indians. Thus the author 
has been forced to depend on extensive collections of individual 
narratives in order to present overall conclusions. This has 
caused Mr. Littlefi^d to draw broad generalizations some of 
which are neither clear nor to the point. Nevertheless the 
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author has accomplished an extremely difficult task in an ac¬ 
ceptable manner. 

The books appears to be accurate and fairly well researched 
but there are minor errors. For example, on page 92 the author 
mentions the death of Benjamin Hawkins in 1817, while on 
page 115 he describes the emigration of the Creeks in 1833 
under the direction of Chilly McIntosh and Benjamin Hawkins. 
Presumably this is another Benjamin Hawkins but there is no 
explanation. The reader might wish for better identification 
of some individuals and groups. The only serious flaw in Mr. 
Littlefield’s research was his failure to use the Georgia Archives. 

The book is a valuable contribution to historical knowl¬ 
edge. It will prove very useful to scholars and should be read 
by anyone interested in Black-Indian relations. 

Frank L. Owsley, Jr. 

Auburn University 


